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WHO’S WHO 


THE PILGRIM, in this issue, doffs the ancient dis- 
guise that he donned ten and one-half years ago. 
During those years, on numberless occasions, some 
one would whisper to the Editors: ‘““Who’s the Pil- 
grim?” It was always a clandestine whisper, and 
the Editors, as if considering the question one of 
deep and mysterious import would whisper back: 
“Guess.” In recent years, the secret has been an 
open one. It has now become history. He who was 
the Pilgrim is now Father LaFarge. A whiff of the 
gas described by John A. Toomey is circling about 
the typewriter and we reveal that the Anchoret was 
Father Talbot, the Puritan was Father Feeney and 
the Parader is the Parader. . . . THE CATHOLIC 
REPORTER who writes in this issue: who is he? 
We cannot tell. He might be forced to go on Federal 
Relief, he and his little children. Until such time as 
he chooses to proclaim himself, we must say nothing 
more than that he is, and we know it. . . . JOHN 
P. DELANEY was one of our most efficient sum- 
mer-editors last year. He then went to Rome to 
complete post-graduate work at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity and continues as one of our staff reporters. 
... THE POETS form a nice bouquet: specifically, 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD originated as a 
poet in St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind.; CAR- 
MEN DE ARANGO is with Sheed and Ward; 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT came east from 
California and has impressed editors with the 
charm of her verse and prose; DAVID GORDON 
came to the Church from Judaism; but not even 
LEONARD FEENEY was born a Catholic; how- 
ever, he was so soon baptized that one might call 
him a born Catholic. 
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AMERICA Spanish Relief Fund has appointed the 
Rev. Edward J. Ferger, Editor of the Catholic 
Union and Times, Buffalo, as its first representa- 
tive in Spain. Father Ferger left the United States 
early in June as the special correspondent of 
AMERICA and the N.C.W.C. Press Service. He has 
graciously contributed his services to the America 
Spanish Relief Fund and will report exactly on the 
conditions in Spain, on the need for relief among 
the civilian population, especially of children and 
war orphans, and the centers from which relief 
may best be distributed. He will lay before Cardinal 
Goma, Primate of Spain and Archbishop of Toledo, 
the plans of the America Spanish Relief Fund and 
its hopes of aiding through the corporal and spi- 
ritual works of mercy the needy and distressed 
peoples of suffering Spain. Father Ferger’s gen- 
erous acceptance of the commission to be the first 
organizer of the America Spanish Relief Fund in 
Spain and to contribute his services gratis is but 
one instance of the charity that has inspired other 
laborers also in behalf of poor Spain. Contributions 
in large and small amounts are reaching the office 
of the America Spanish Relief Fund. The first 
group donation received after registration was that 
of the students of Canisius College, Buffalo, to the 
amount of $100.00. The Fordham University Alum- 
nae have pledged through President Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., the presentation of the proceeds from 
the Spanish Symposium held in Carnegie Hall on 
March 19. The zeal with which the friends and sup- 
porters of the Loyalist Government have collected 
exclusively for the aid of Leitist Spain, should urge 
all Catholics to emulation, lest the charge, already 
true, that we have neglected to aid our suffering 
brethren may be branded upon us. 


IN his answer to the action of the American Medi- 
cal Association, which has approved recognition of 
birth-control measures, the Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J., of Fordham University, points to a truth that 
is exceedingly unwelcome to the advocates of arti- 
ficial contraception. Father Cox showed that the 
philosophy which underlies birth-control propa- 
ganda is precisely the same philosophy that propa- 
gates contempt for human life in the social as well 
as the medical field. The action of the American 
Medical Association, he observed, “is closely con- 
nected with a long denial of a truly living wage 
and of social justice in our present economic order.” 
Nor can the “honeyed and humanitarian phrase- 
ology” of the birth-control propagandists furnish 
an escape from the inexorable connection of their 
supposed social remedy with a policy of class dis- 
tinction and class exploitation. No birth-control ad- 
vocate, not even the inventive Margaret Sanger 
herself, has yet succeeded in advancing any clear 
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refutation of the charge that birth control breeds 
depopulation, not to speak of divorce and broken 
homes. The assumptions upon which denials of the 
social charges against birth control are founded 
are so far unproven. Father Cox does well in de- 
manding that Catholic forces, medical and social 
alike, rally to expose and utterly repudiate the de- 
structive social philosophy of which the assembled 
physicians have let themselves become victims. 


GENUINE sympathy for the privations and hard- 
ships that have fallen to the lot of the some odd 
6,000 Basque children evacuated from Bilbao has 
been rather dramatically expressed in newspapers 
and news reels. No doubt real suffering has been 
experienced by these children, but the doubt still 
lingers as to the actuai motive behind the Spanish 
Government’s insistence on their removal to other 
countries. AMERICA has already expressed the opin- 
ion that such evacuation was needless in view of 
the offer made by General Franco of the Nation- 
alist armies of a guaranteed safe asylum for all 
non-combatants of the Bilbao sector. Now this 
same stand has been taken by a number of British 
papers which are emphatically maintaining that 
the removal of the refugee children is unnecessary. 
They are insisting that the purpose of the move- 
ment is purely propagandistic. The charge of the 
British press seems more than justified in view of 
General Franco’s pledge assuring all refugees a 
complete shelter. Furthermore, this asylum was to 
be operated exclusively under the direction and 
guarantee of the International Red Cross. It is 
quite evident that the purpose of the Bilbao Gov- 
ernment was not merely the safety of the children 
and non-combatants, since only a very small por- 
tion of the children will be evacuated. The aim 
quite apparently seems to be to put Franco and 
the Nationalist cause in the light of a ruthless 


aggressor. 


UNWILLINGNESS to publicize his own person has 
ever been a trait of Charles D. Maginnis, of the 
architectural firm of Maginnis and Walsh; a trait 
difficult for others to comply with, in view of the 
conspicuousness of his innumerable creations. The 
matter, however was taken out of his hands when 
he was recently unanimously elected President of 
the American Institute of Architects, the highest 
mark of confidence that his profession can offer 
to one of its members. The election was particu- 
larly notable in view of the fact that the honor is 
bestowed by a predominantly non-Catholic mem- 
bership upon a man who has expressed himself for 
by far the greater part of his career through the 
medium of Catholic ecclesiastical architecture. In 
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his new office, Mr. Maginnis is in a position to ex- 
ert through the A. I. A. a very wide influence upon 
the determination of standards in the profession. 
That this influence will be exerted along lines of 
great importance to the practice of our holy Faith 
is guaranteed by his record as an earnest apostle 
of the liturgical movement in the field of art. No 
one single person in this country has more widely 
or more consistently succeeded in registering con- 
crete achievement in the matter of liturgical art 
than has Mr. Maginnis. As the first President of 
the Liturgical Arts Society he initiated a formal 
propaganda for correct standards and practice in 
the fabric devoted to the sacramental and Eu- 
charistic worship of God. His election marks the 
coming of age of Catholic architecture as Catholic 
architecture in the United States. 


CONGRESSES have a habit of following the cities 
where Irternational Exhibitions are held. Paris, 
the home of the Universal Exhibition, will witness 
many this year. Perhaps none of these has excited 
as much interest and awakened as ardent expecta- 
tions as that arranged by the Civic and Social Fem- 
inine Union of France. Since its foundation in 1925, 
this society has taken for its particular objective, 
the return to or placing of the mother in her right- 
ful place, the home. “What duty is finer, indeed, 
than that of giving to home and husband and to 
the workers’ children the presence, the affection 
and ingenious ability of a mother?” wrote His Holi- 
ness, the present Holy Father. Twenty-four nations 
took part in the first congress in 1933. The second 
to be held at Paris towards the end of June which 
has promises of the collaboration of thirty-seven 
nations, takes for its subject: “The Mother at 
Home: A Factor in Human Progress.” With the 
light of the four years interval, it is expected that 
very definite proposals will be discussed and action 
proposed to effectuate the great objective of re- 
deeming for married women their natural place in 
the economic and social life of the community. The 
subject is stimulating and the work already accom- 
plished is earnest of a most fruitful congress. As 
Father Sertillanges, O.P., says in La Vie Catho- 
lique: “The mother is the home, and the home is 
the world. Thus in a single phrase can be summed 
up the social duty of mothers of families and their 
collaboration in social progress.’”’ May God bless 
this one Congress; its work is sorely needed in the 
world of today. 


ORGANIZATION is proceeding, while these lines 
are being read, of the Catholic theatre along na- 
tional and corporate lines. On June 15, the First 
National Catholic Theatre Conference opened its 
sessions at the Loyola Community Theatre in 
Chicago. The inspiration for this new advance of 
the Church in the United States was first pub- 
licized by Emmet Lavery, of The First Legion fame, 
now a scenario writer in Hollywood. His challenge 
was taken up by F. G. Dinneen, S.J., and the Loyola 
Community Theatre, who offered to act as host 





to the delegates. It was also taken up by Urban 
Nagle, O.P., and the Blackfriars’ Guild of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Blackfriars’ Guild will hold a 
Summer Session and Institute at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School during July and will conclude with a 
General Conference on August 7. Thus is being 
accomplished the long-desired coordination of 
Catholic cultural activities in the drama. The play 
is an art, and play-production includes many arts. 
Those conferring at Chicago and Washington will 
undoubtedly seek to raise the art level of the Cath- 
olic stage. But they will also remember that a 
“movement” is a matter of practical management 
and is, moreover, an aim toward a practical pur- 
pose. The stage is a pulpit. The Catholic stage is 
a Catholic school. But it should be an entertain- 
ment-school, and the theatre-lovers gathered in 
Conference should guide the amateur groups to 
produce plays that are art-entertainment-educa- 
tion-propaganda. In the proper mixing of these 
elements in plays, the dramatist manifests his 
genius. All art and little indoctrination, or much 
entertainment and no education does not need a 
Catholic theatre movement. But propaganda with 
entertainment to spice it, and education lifted by 
art, that sorely needs the services and the inspira- 
tion of a national Catholic movement. The first 
objective of the National Catholic Theatre Confer- 
ence should be that of uplifting the dramatic so- 
cieties of parishes. Standards in college and civic 
groups are relatively high. 


AMONG all the stories coming out of Russia of 
Red Army General Gamarnik committing suicide, 
Marshall Tukhachevsky demoted, others trans- 
ferred to obscure positions, of excited charges that 
the whole establishment is honeycombed with 
“Trotskyist and Bukharinist and Fascist spies,” 
one little item is quietly tucked away. Paul Posty- 
shev, deposed Ukrainian Communist leader, was 
accused by the resolution of the Communist party 
congress in the Ukraine, published June 6, of “po- 
litical blindness.”’ As a consequence, says the reso- 
lution, many “disloyal” elements took advantage 
thereof, and crept into important party positions. 
Mr. Postyshev was recently demoted to an unim- 
portant post on the Volga. But a short time ago 
Paul Postyshev was heralded as one of the most 
glowing hopes of the Stalin regime. Walter Duranty 
wrote rapturously about him as “one of Stalin’s 
hard young men.” Together with bald-headed Kos- 
sior, he trampled down Ukrainian nationalist op- 
position, ruthlessly enforcing the Russification of 
one of the greatest of all the so-called “‘autonomous 
units” of the Soviet empire; and “cultural auton- 
omy” was forgotten in the interest of rigid govern- 
mental, centralized uniformity. Postyshev, in short, 
was the deputy dictator of the Soviet Ukraine, the 
master of mass deportations, of grain espionage, of 
the grand plan of making Ukrainia, Europe’s and 
Russia’s granary, into the granary of the Red Army 
and the Soviet official caste. What does it now profit 
Postyshev that he sacrificed Ukrainia to Joseph 
Stalin? 
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IS ALMS CIVING 
JUSTICE OR CHARITY? 


An ancient discussion in new setting 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











HAIR-SPLITTING problems of medieval scholas- 
tics have an embarrassing way of cropping up with 
sudden pertinence in unexpected places. Not long 
ago dialectic tombs opened to discharge the ghost 
of long-forgotten discussions on usury and interest; 
and the ghost walked and the ghost seemed very 
much at home, very modern in our modern setting. 
Another question that exercised scholastic subtlety 
threatens to occupy the very center of the modern 
social stage. It seems innocent and diverting enough 
at first glance. Is almsgiving a duty of charity or 
justice? Certainly innocent enough, though it may 
prove to be the innocence of a bomb in a Christ- 
mas wrapping. For that reason it must be handled 
delicately. In fact there are many who think it 
should not be handled at all. Explosions are such 
messy things. 

The old scholastics pondered this question. They 
were not thinking of the young boy who drops a 
hard-earned nickel into a beggar’s cup, nor of the 
struggling family that scrimps and sacrifices to give 
bread to a needier family. There are some types of 
almgiving so crammed with charity that justice 
cannot poke its finger in. But the men and women 
of larger wealth (superfluous wealth, the Scholas- 
tics called it); the men who in a life time could 
barely spend the income of a year;—when these 
men drop the crumbs of their abundance to their 
starving brothers, are they fulfilling a duty of 
charity or of justice? The feeding of millions of 
unemployed, is that a duty of justice or of charity? 
The care of those physically incapable of earning 
a living by those who have earned far more than is 
necessary for living and luxury, is that a duty of 
charity or justice? Briefly, to give out of our abun- 
dance to those in want, is it a duty of charity of 
of justice? 

In one way, of course, it should make little dif- 
ference to the real Catholic. Be it a duty of justice 
or a duty of charity, it still remains not a matter 
of choice, but an obligation. Hell will be no more 
comfortable for the uncharitable than for the un- 
just. The real Catholic may not often bother to 
distinguish the motives of his obligations or to what 
virtues they are related. Given his duty, he will 
perform it, whatever be its source. 

And yet, it is not an unimportant question. 
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Rather, it would be difficult to find any question 
more fundamental in the whole field of Social Jus- 
tice, any question with greater practical bearing on 
modern economic problems. A beggar may plead 
for charity. He can demand justice. Uncharitable- 
ness has probably never been written in as a charge 
on any police blotter, but governments can and do 
and must put men behind bars for acts of injustice. 
This, then, is the importance of the question. 
There are millions of people in our country today 
who are dependent on “charity,” millions denied 
the opportunity of working for their own liveli- 
hood. Have these millions a right in justice to the 
charity that is being given them? Or better still, 
have they a right to some means of gaining with 
their own sweat what now they must accept as 
“charity”? Justice means giving to every man what 
belongs to him. Do some of the surplus millions 
of the overmoneyed belong to the unemployed? If 
so, then they have the right to demand what is 
theirs. On the failure of all such demands, they may 
appeal to the government to do for them what they 
cannot do themselves. The State certainly would 
then have not only the right but the duty of tak- 
ing steps to put into the hands of the poor the 
wealth that really belongs to them. The State has 
the right to enforce justice with every weapon in 
the arsenal of the law. To put it in familiar phrases 
the State would have the duty of putting an end to 
“the unequal distribution of wealth.” But why stop 
there? If it really is a question of justice, when all 
legitimate means have been invoked in vain, who 
will accuse a man of theft for undertaking to re- 
cover on his own authority what is really his? 
Really, then, it is a rather pertinent problem, all- 
important. The very consideration of it is no small 
tribute to the courage of the modern scholastics 
who have revived it. The old scholastics for all their 
plain speaking perhaps never suspected the enor- 
mous consequences of their doctrinizing. They lived 
in a world not quite so topsy-turvy, not quite so 
complex. In their world, nevertheless, as in ours, 
there were the rich and the poor, and the inevitable 
problem of unequal distribution of wealth. They 
looked on almsgiving as a partial solution. The 
wealthy man, in the Catholic scheme of things, had 
the duty of befriending the less fortunate. That it 
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was a duty and not a gratuitous act of beneficence 
was never under discussion. That point at least was 
beyond all quibble; and on that as a basis, they 
sought to discover the source of the obligation. 
Was it justice or charity? 

In solving the problem they drew a very clear 
distinction between necessary and superfluous 
wealth. There was nothing niggardly, nothing 
rigid in their interpretation of necessary wealth. 
What is necessary on Fifth Avenue would not only 
be luxurious but, perhaps, even ridiculous on Second 
Avenue. The oldtimers recognized this but, having 
recognized it, they were much more interested in 
Second Avenue than in Fifth, and wondered how 
some of the surplus wealth might be made to flow 
crosstown. We may not be able to draw a mathe- 
matical line between necessary and surplus; yet ac- 
cumulated wealth reaches a stage where common 
sense cries halt, enough, that is superfluous! In the 
scholastic scheme of things, the wealth necessary 
for life was sacred, untouchable. The owner was 
owner and master. But beyond that he could not 
rightly be called master of his wealth. 

It was no Catholic principle that surplus wealth 
should be used only to create more surplus wealth. 
Rather, unanimously and consistently Catholic doc- 
trine interpreted by scholastic philosophers and 
theologians maintained that a man is merely 
steward of his surplus wealth. As steward he may 
not use it at his own sweet will, but in accordance 
with the will of the Divine owner, in favor of those 
who are hindered by system or circumstance from 
acquiring the necessities of decent living. The man 
who failed to do so was considered to be defraud- 
ing the poor of what rightly belonged to them. Al- 
bertus Magnus was not alone in holding that the 
obligation of almsgiving could be reduced to the 
command, thou shalt not steal! Because, he argues, 
our surplus wealth is really not ours, and we should 
see to it that the poor man receives what is right- 
fully his. 

A priest so speaking today might be accused of 
Communism. And yet this is no Communist doc- 
trine. It is not destructive of the right of private 
property, but rather a more universal application 
of that right. Every man in the world has a right 
to the goods of this world. The world’s wealth is 
for the use of the world’s men. Fallen man being 
what he is, use generally presupposes possession, 
so that ultimately or proximately (if you will) 
every man has a right to the opportunity of acquir- 
ing possession of that share of the world’s wealth 
that is necessary for his respectable sustenance. In 
our present scheme of things, leaving aside the ac- 
cident of inheritance or gratuitous donation, man 
can only acquire wealth by work of some sort or 
other, so that man’s right to work is as funda- 
mental as his right to possess and use the goods 
of the world, as fundamental as his right to life! 

But look at the modern world. There are, of 
course, and always have been and perhaps always 
shall be those for whom the sweets of idleness 
overbalance the pangs of hunger. They simply will 
not work and may be left out of discussion. If they 
are unwilling to exercise their right to gain wealth 


by work, certainly fellow men cannot be obliged to 
bestow on them the means necessary for a decent 
living. If you actually do decide to empty your 
pockets for some shiftless tramp, then God bless 
you for a charitable man. But the millions who are 
eager and anxious to work and can find no work! 
Through no fault of their own, have they lost all 
right to the goods of the world? Have they lost all 
right to life—since life without the means of life 
is impossible? Is their very right to life made con- 
tingent on the good-will, the generosity, the state 
of nerves and digestion of those who have garnered 
more than their share of the world’s goods? 

There is wealth enough in the world for every 
man and every family, and to spare. The right to 
possess it is not the exclusive right of a privileged 
minority, but of all mankind. Unfortunately evo- 
lutionary principles have become more firmly en- 
trenched in our economic system than in our col- 
leges, and men otherwise sane, normal, even kind- 
ly, take it for granted that economic life is the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Not in God’s scheme of things! 
God certainly never intended such a race for the 
goods of this world that first come would be first 
served and abundantly served and alone served, 
while the straggling millions must be left to starve. 
Even the farmer will drive the greedy hog away 
from the trough so that some weaker porcine 
brother may have his fill. One of the joys of farm 
life is helping the farmer in this chore. 

It would be strange if in this world of humans 
there should not be admitted even the justice of the 
trough. And yet it actually has happened that first 
come or craftily come have gobbled up the goods 
of the world! 

Cannot the straggling millions justly claim that 
the men of superfluous wealth have taken what 
does not belong to them? Can they not in a strict- 
est justice demand their rightful share? The very 
least of their rightful demands is that men of sur- 
plus wealth give them an opportunity to live in 
the dignity of their own labor. They would prefer 
that, but if the reply comes back: “Our economic 
system cannot bear the burden of more laborers,” 
what answer can justice put on the lips of the de- 
frauded poor but: “Then, labor or no labor, give 
us what is ours!”’ It is not the honey tongue of sweet 
charity that speaks, but the stern voice of justice! 

That voice is rising with ever-growing volume. 
Wisdom dictates that it be heard while it still speaks 
in reasoned accents, for history teaches us that 
sooner or later starved voices grow shrill with mad- 
ness. And after all it asks but justice. Perhaps it is 
tired of “charity.” 

We need not fear for the reign of charity. There 
will always be abundant play for charity. Our very 
justice can be exalted by motives of charity. And, in 
the final analysis, laudable as is charity, justice is a 
still more fundamental virtue; and the unjust man 
who prates of charity lays himself open to the sus- 
picion of hypocrisy. Today, especially, when we are 
striving to build up a Catholic Economic and a 
Catholic Social Program, we should be anxious to 
lay the firmest of foundations so that even our 
charity shall be built on justice. 
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WHEN THE WAGE-EARNER 
CAN CALL THE BIG BOSS “BILL” 


Labor war injures both the combatants 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











LABOR relations in the oil business have not al- 
ways presented a picture of brotherly love. At times 
they have appeared to be more like war than the 
lowest degree of fraternal feeling. For examples we 
need not go back to the early days of the industry 
when men fought for the oil flowing from the earth, 
and then fought with one another for markets. No 
doubt methods were used which today even the 
hardiest buccaneer of business would discounte- 
nance. We may not have become more honest, but 
we have grown more civilized, if by civilization we 
mean the art of making the worse appear accept- 
able. 

It is, then, with satisfaction that I note a state- 
ment recently issued by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey in which that corporation affirms that 
its employes “are workers with the Company rather 
than for it.” I presume that this is not merely a 
smart phrase used mainly for the purpose of round- 
ing off a paragraph. When it can honestly be said 
that wage-earners work with their bosses rather 
than for them, we begin to approach the ideal in 
labor relations. The employe is no longer a cog 
in a machine, but a human being who puts his heart 
in his job. To work with a boss means that the em- 
ploye has an eye on something besides his wage. 
He wants to do the job well. He and the boss are 
in some degree partners. 

In a shop of this kind, the worker is not likely to 
strike, since, in a sense, that would hurt him as 
much as it would hurt the boss. They are working 
together for a profit in common. On the other side, 
the boss will be careful to keep on good terms with 
the man who is helping him, even if only in a minor 
capacity, to make his business successful. A promi- 
nent industrialist said not long ago that the net 
result of every strike he had ever seen was a loss 
for both sides. Examine that statement carefully, 
and you will find, I think, that it is not so extreme 
as it sounds. Of course, there must be exceptions, 
and occasionally nothing but a vigorous strike will 
induce some employers to relinquish their use of the 
most abominable methods. But, like war, the strike 
is a weapon to be deplored even when it is necessary. 

It has been said that the relationship of “work- 
ing with,” admirable in concept, must remain an 
unattainable ideal in the large industry. Business is 
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too big to allow the boss and his men to mingle on 
a “Bill” and “Joe” basis. The objection has never 
been tested by experience, for no large industry has 
ever tried to establish it. As A. Longfellow Fiske 
wrote recently in these pages: 
Thus American industries have committed a grave 
psychological blunder. They have dealt with men and 
women, employed theni, consumed their lives and 
their time, exacting an almost complete sacrifice of 
identity and personal recognition. They have de- 
humanized human beings and have frequently de- 
prived them of a name. 


Of course, this “Bill” and “Joe” form of address 
is not itself important. But the spirit which permits 
boss and worker to mingle on that familiar basis 
is of the highest importance. It is the spirit of 
charity added to the spirit of justice. Unless Amer- 
ican industry and business is prepared to welcome 
it, it must get on as it can with war. 

The old barons of business with their law of 
tooth and talon have passed away. But despite all 
our legislation and our, theoretically, more en- 
lightened views on the social obligations of business, 
I am not so sure that the law of tooth and talon is 
not still with us. Not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation can the relations of workers and employers 
in the steel corporations or the coal companies, to 
name but two instances, be styled brotherly. They 
are at their poor best immediately after the treaty 
of peace following a labor war, and even then they 
are bad. 

If a more particular instance be sought, we can 
turn to Kentucky and fix our eyes on Harlan 
County. In that coal district the miners have been 
struggling for years to establish a union, but the 
difficulties have been innumerable. The employers 
paid the prosecuting attorney a monthly salary. The 
sheriff was a stockholder in several of the com- 
panies and in a company store. Most of his deputies 
were on the pay roll of the mine owners. Union 
meetings were suppressed by force, and even in 
case of murder no redress could be had. The result 
has been that the strikers have lost their wages, 
the owners have lost their income, and the people 
have lost decent government. 

Is Harlan County merely another name for 
American business? I hope not, but I have my 
doubts. 














SEX REPORTING AND 
RESPECTABLE NEWSPAPERS 


Confessions of a weary headline hunter 


A CATHOLIC REPORTER 











BELIEVE me, I’m growing weary of it! What’s 
this? The newspaper business that you demanded 
to enter? Demanded despite the pleadings of your 
family that you follow in your father’s footsteps 
and stay in the dry goods business? You’re weary 
of it now? 

Oh, no, not the newspaper business. A fellow 
might grow tired of the everlasting rush of the 
newspaper, but he can’t grow weary of it. 

It’s the sex in this newspaper business that is 
wearying me. 

It’s the sex, the wife-exchanging stories, the 
Hollywood-mania, the strip-teasers, the divorce dirt, 
those are the things that make me weary, weary 
of trying to write “smart” headlines on them, head- 
lines that will draw readers like watermelon rinds 
draw flies. 

And, believe me, we’re no cheap tabloid either; 
we’re no Hearstian night final. We’re an outstand- 
ing newspaper, well-thought of, with advertising 
and circulation figures that many a publisher might, 
and does, envy. We’re on upstanding newsy news- 
paper and we carry editorial weight. And we’re 
liberal! 

Maybe that’s it. We’ve been so busy trying to be 
liberal that we've lost sight of true liberalism. 
We’ve drifted, unconsciously perhaps, and liberal- 
ism has become license for us! 

I know our publisher would be duly grieved if 
you walked into his office and suggested that he was 
a sex-minded pornographist. In fact, he would 
probably rise in righteous indignation and kick you 
out. He might, before kicking you out, take you in 
tow, show you the pictures of his family, fine, clean- 
looking children; he would tell you of the great 
good his paper has accomplished for children; how 
it has furnished milk, medical service, warm lunch- 
es; he’d tell you of the paper’s great promotional 
work among children. 

And then you might mention all of the sex stuff 
you have seen in his newspaper. And he, in turn, 
would probably tell you that he’s a newspaper pub- 
lisher catering to readers’ wants, that readers these 
days know the facts of life, that they frequent 
snappy and risqué shows and night clubs, that they 
read the smart magazines, that a newspaper must 
carry a certain amount of this sex—fliuff to go 


along with the better type of material—the Roose- 
velt speech texts, the complete court reorganization 
hearings, weighty economic and political discus- 
sions by Dorothy Thompson, Frank Kent, David 
Lawrence, Mark Sullivan, the much discussed “‘Nine 
Old Men” and the much less discussed “Nine Hon- 
est Men.” 

Readers, he would tell you, “demand” this snappy 
stuff. 

I never will forget the first day I ran into the 
pitfalls of our sex demands. If I recall correctly, 
one of our young American women was prancing 
about Germany and got into difficulty over some 
remark she was alleged to have made about Mr. 
Hitler. She landed in the German equivalent for 
American hoose-gow, her clothes were stripped 
from her and she and her baggage searched for 
anti-Nazi literature, seditious or Communistic ma- 
terial. The story broke for the morning newspapers. 
We got it on the rebound, as it were. 

The follow-story detailed how Secretary of State 
Hull had decided there was nothing he could or 
cared to do about the matter, and quoted him as 
saying that he would file no official protest with the 
German government. Details of the girl’s arrest, 
the stripping off of her clothes, the searching, etc., 
came along in subsequent paragraphs. 

Whereupon, I, in what I thought was my good 
editorial judgment, wrote a headline on the Hull 
refusal-to-protest angle and in a deck told of the 
girl’s arrest and her stripping-searching adventures. 
One minute after the office boy had dropped a story 
of the edition on the boss’ desk he hit the ceiling, 
gave a sharp command to the slot man to “fix that 
head” and then turned to his typewriter. From the 
typewriter to the bulletin board sprang a bristling, 
indignant note. Here, said the note, was a story of 
a girl being stripped of all her clothes right out in 
public and one of our men writes a headline about 
Secretary Hull, etc. 

Since that day sex has run blood-red across my 
desk, got into my pastepot, become entangled in 
my shears. I’ve learned that a “good sex” yarn is 
almost as important as Roosevelt’s next move. 

I’ve never been what is often called prudish in 
my years of newspapering. I’ve covered the run-of- 
mine stuff. I’ve been as much at home in my day 
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covering burlesque shows and interviewing their 
comedians as in reviewing symphonies and getting 
stories from their conductors and soloists. I’ve nev- 
er been as exercised about keeping bathing beau- 
ties off the picture page as an old pastor friend 
once told me I should be. 

But I wonder where our newspapers are going 
on this sex stuff! We have published columns—yes, 
columns, twenty-one inches deep, twelve ems wide 
—on the Mary Astor “Dear Diary” case, and the 
nastier it got the more we seemed to bold-face the 
copy. Few details of the Los Angeles wife-trading 
episode escaped our readers. As much as the wire 
services carried on the recent Bea Gottlieb assault 
trial, so much did we carry on to our subscribers. 

How we went to town on the story of that Drake 
university co-ed who appeared in various undraped 
and unadorned poses for a national magazine and 
was promptly gobbled up by the newspapers! We 
used everything and all the nude-under-the-showers 
pictures from single to three-column layouts. There- 
by, too, helping the young lady get back into the 
New York night-club racket. 

Then came the Gedeon art-model murder, open- 
ing the way for the “legitimate” use of all the nude 
art available from commercial photographers and 
the true-to-life magazines for which the slain girl 
had posed. In fact, we carried so much that when a 
large many-pose display appeared on the fourth 
day we couldn’t use it because we had used all of 
the poses in separate pictures previously! 

An indication of how far newspapers go these 
days for a nude flash, a New York tabloid ten 
days after the Gedeon story broke still was carry- 
ing page-deep pictures of the murdered girl. Of 
course, we might expect that from this sheet, but 
granting that tabioid’s desire for such stuff, the 
pictures, from a newspaper standpoint, were get- 
ting to be pretty old stuff. 

Any honky-tonky night-club fan dancer can get 
a story if she’ll talk a little and reveal a little more 
for a photographer. The other day a muff dancer 
barged in for a half-column story and a picture. 
She had nothing to say to justify the space she took 
up. And more than that, muff dancing is old, even 
in our decadent night clubs. Of course, the story 
was qualified, and presumably a moral added for 
good measure, by disclosing that the young lady 
neither smoked nor drank. The story apparently 
helped the night club’s business; the girl stayed in 
town for five weeks. 

I felt the tops was reached not so long ago when 
one of our so-called sob sisters turned in an inter- 
view with two night-club queens on how wives 
should undress before their husbands. Pictures il- 
lustrating things our mothers never thought of 
accompanied the story, of course. The whole thing 
followed a New York burlesque show director’s pub- 
licity splurge on an “undressing school” for men- 
tally and morally unstable women, and we had to 
borrow the idea to add salt, spice and smartness 
to our columns. 

This sex-problem has jolted me personally in the 
last six months for I have discovered quite suddenly 
that my young son, just turned eight and in the 
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second grade, has become such a proficient reader 
at the hands of the good nuns that he’s devouring 
not only the comics but the picture captions and 
the headlines of the important stories. Is it going 
to be necessary for me to censor my own work, to 
cut out all the “smart” sexy headlines that I’ve had 
to write during the day, before I turn over my 
newspaper to the family fireside in the evening? 

There are many newspapers like this. They’re 
trying to be snappy. They’re trying to be smart 
like Esquire, to get by with as much as possible. 
Then their editors wonder why we have so much 
juvenile delinquency, why so much juvenile im- 
morality and why our Florence Crittenton homes 
are always full. They seem to forget that the next 
and easily-negotiated step from newspaper filth is 
to the horde of sex magazines that every corner 
drug store and news stand now invitingly displays. 

Instead of leading the way, too many of our 
newspapers are following the sex magazines path. 
A national theatrical paper recently quoted New 
York burlesque producers on the theory that there 
isn’t nearly as much opposition to strip-teasing and 
nudity as they had been led to believe. They based 
their observations on the number and frankness 
of strip-tease pictures that got into the papers when 
two producers appeared before a congressional 
committee inquiring into the flow of alien actors 
into the United States. They feel that burlesque 
from all appearances will have an easier road to 
travel in the future. 

Of course, there are hundreds of newspapers, 
particularly in the smaller cities, that try to keep 
their columns clean. But what can be done about 
these over-sexed newspapers? I don’t know the 
answer as long as there is a belief that they must 
be flippant about sex and “tell all” to be smart. I 
do know the root of the trouble, the belief of pub- 
lishers that they need this type of material to add 
zest to their papers, or to attract circulation, or to 
meet the competition of the opposition. 

Scarcity of protests indicates that few persons 
apparently care what goes into their newspapers. 
An “isn’t it awful?” grumble at home is as far as 
any protest gets. Writing letters of protest to the 
editor, on the other hand, builds a feature the edi- 
tor likes, his mail bag column. He knows contro- 
versy makes for readers. 

Still, a strong protest to the publisher, probably 
through Catholic men’s societies and without the 
fanfare of publicity, might be of sufficient weight 
to suggest to the publisher that he should tone 
down his columns, run fewer nude pictures and 
change his view that over-sexed “news” is so im- 
portant. 

One fact stands out: that publishers, ever alert 
for encroachments on their beloved freedom of the 
press, are in their zest for circulation and smartness 
overlooking a giant menace to press freedom. The 
pendulum is certain to swing in the other direction 
if publishers continue to run wide open. And while 
the publisher is busily worrying about the other 
fellow, the other fellow may be quite as likely 
worrying about the publisher and giving that pen- 
dulum a good push. 





























NAZI GERMANY 


HEARS THE TRUTH 


But unfortunately not for long 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











SOME few months ago a report in the press an- 
nounced the discovery of a sensational gas which 
compelled people who breathed it to tell nothing but 
the truth as long as the influence of the vapor 
persisted. After that they might, if they so elected, 
start lying again. The police department of a large 
city was said to be experimenting with the miracu- 
lous substance and to expect great things from it. 

The widespread introduction of this gas into 
public affairs would undoubtedly effect spectacular 
results. There was, indeed, a point several weeks 
ago when the vapor might have been employed 
with telling effect. That was on the night of May 28 
in Berlin’s Deutschland Hall when Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Reich Minister of Propaganda, exhausted 
before 20,000 cheering Nazis his prodigious powers 
of vituperation and exaggeration in a long-winded 
attack on the Catholic Church. One may easily 
visualize the scene that would have occurred in the 
huge building on that May evening if Dr. Goebbels 
and the frenzied Nazis had been afforded healthy 
sniffs of the veracity gas. Reconstruction of the 
evening along the lines of this hypothesis may prove 
diverting and instructive. 

The vast hall is packed to overflowing with 
tumultuous Hitlerites eager to hear the official 
Storm Troop reply to the Cardinal of Chicago. 
Bands are playing. A forest of swastika flags waves 
to and fro. The foreign correspondents are ranged 
along their tables. Dr. Goebbels is arriving and Nazi 
functionaries are bowing and scraping before him. 
With his set speech, approved by Hitler, in his bony 
hand, Herr Goebbels is advancing toward the ros- 
trum, when suddenly vast quantities of the odorless, 
invisible gas are poured out over the throng and 
everyone in the hall, including der Goebbels, begins 
to breathe in the marvel-working, truth-provoking 
vapor. 

Dr. Goebbels is placing the pages of his manu- 
script on the rostrum; he is clearing his hoarse 
throat, commencing the harangue. (The gas, it 
appears, does not produce its effect instantaneously, 
requiring a bit of time. This fact enabled the Doktor 
to read part of his address just as he had prepared 
it.) 

He read: “A Catholic Cardinal in America by the 
name of Mundelein in the course of a public speech 


in which he insulted der Fuehrer (reference was 
here being made to a number of unsatisfactory 
paper-hanging jobs said to have once been per- 
petrated by der Fuehrer) in the most unequivocal 
way and referred to me as the crooked German 
Minister of Propaganda, said that these trials 
were staged only to harm the persecuted Catholic 
Church. He doubts entirely the truth of these trials 
and has the effrontery to compare them with the 
atrocity propaganda directed against Germany 
during the war. Here I am attacked personally. Our 
regime is being accused of the most awful crime of 
which any government can be guilty; the open per- 
version of law and justice for its own egotistical 
purposes. I, therefore, consider that I must break 
the silence and make a reply.” 

At this point the gas is evidently commencing to 
affect Dr. Goebbels. The buoyant, defiant attitude 
with which he had stepped up to the rostrum is 
gone. His face is quite pale, he is fumbling with the 
pages of his manuscript, gazing at them with fright- 
ened eyes. “Here I am,” his whole appearance 
seems to say, “with a prepared address that I can’t 
go on with. But I must go on with it. Der Fuehrer 
wants it.” The vapor was also producing phenomena 
in the crowd. From several portions of the hall 
came cries of: “Heil Cardinal Mundelein.” 

Dr. Goebbels started once more, seemingly de- 
termined to read the speech despite the increasing 
qualms set up by the gas. He shouted: “For there 
can today unfortunately be no doubt that even with 
the thousands upon thousands of cases that have 
come to the knowledge of justice, these are only a 
fraction of the real extent of this moral chaos and 
only a symptom of the whole. The situation in Ger- 
many is not a case of individual acts, but of a 
general decadence of morals more shocking than 
anything that can be observed in the entire history 
of humanity.” 

Goebbels could not go on further with the manu- 
script. The gas had now stopped him cold. He threw 
the address down, and to the amazement of every- 
one started telling the truth. 

“What I just said was—er—very much exagger- 
ated. There is no moral chaos, no general decadence 
in the Catholic ranks. We have been trying to paint 
that picture for political purposes. When I said 
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there were thousands upon thousands of cases, I 
was—er—pulling the long bow. Of the lay brothers 
we brought up for trial, a great many of them— 
about thirty per cent—were ex-brothers. Of course, 
we suppressed that fact in the newspapers. Con- 
sidering the vast number of lay brothers in the 
Reich, we have evidence against relatively few.” 

An impressive silence revealed the profound 
effect of his words. Speaking slowly and deliber- 
ately, he went on: “There are in Germany 25,635 
priests. Despite the most searching investigation by 
great swarms of secret police all over the Reich, we 
have been able to attach suspicion to only fifty- 
eight, or to less than one-fourth of one percent of 
the priesthood of the land. In other words, we could 
not get a thing on 25,577 priests out of the 25,635 
in Germany.” 

The information which Dr. Goebbels thus re- 
vealed was already known to the foreign corre- 
spondents. But it was new to the audience. It had 
been kept out of the German press. The foreign 
correspondents were dazed, not by the information 
he was blurting out, but by the unwonted spectacle 
of a Propaganda Minister telling the truth out in 
public meeting. 

The Herr Minister continued: “There is nowhere 
a more efficient body of investigators than the Ger- 
man secret police. You may be certain they have 
not missed anything. And they were looking for the 
slightest breath of suspicion, for they don’t need 
much to build up a good, showy trial.” 

The Minister paused, took a sip of water. The gas 
was functioning on all cylinders now. The fear of 
Hitler had departed momentarily, a passion for 
truth was boiling within him. “The German secret 
police,” he declared, “for two years has been search- 
ing out the lives of priests, prying into their past, 
raiding their rectories, planting spies everywhere 
throughout the Reich. Yet it could put suspicion on 
only fifty-eight out of 25,635. And of the fifty-eight, 
only twenty-two have thus far been convicted. I 
should like to know what other class of citizens in 
the Reich could have emerged from such an inten- 
sive, protracted ordeal with colors still flying so 
high as do today the banners of the German priest- 
hood.” 

When Dr. Goebbels first began telling the truth, 
the audience had shown hushed amazement. As he 
proceeded, impatience to get at the whole truth 
spread through the throng. Several leaped to their 
feet to ask questions. 

“Why have our newspapers been making it 
appear that the monasteries, the whole priesthood 
were rotten?” 

“That was necessary for the National Socialist 
objectives,” Dr. Goebbels replied glibly. “You see, 
Der Fuehrer wants to control completely the educa- 
tion of every German boy and girl. To do that, he 
must close up all the Catholic schools. We have been 
trying to defame the priests and lay brothers, so 
that the German people will approve of our action 
in closing the Catholic schools.” 

“So our newspapers have been lying?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Goebbels. 

Meanwhile a Nazi functionary was hurrying from 
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Deutschland Hall to the Chancelery. He was ad- 
mitted to Hitler’s presence. 

“Der Fuehrer,” he exclaimed panting, “Goebbels 
is in Deutschland Hall telling the truth about the 
Catholic persecution.” 


“What!” Hitler could not believe it at first. 

“Yes,” continued the factotum, “and there are 
rumors of a strange gas being pumped into the hall. 
That the gas made Goebbels truthful for a while.” 

Hitler was alarmed. Disquieting thoughts tor- 
tured his mind. If there were such a gas, if all his 
Nazi speakers began suddenly to tell the truth, the 
National Socialist movement would be ruined. He 
spat out orders to the right, to the left; his syco- 
phants obsequiously telegraphed to all parts of the 
Reich in a frantic endeavor to ascertain if any 
symptoms of veracity had been noticed in other 
Nazi speakers. Soon comforting reports poured in. 
The Nazi spellbinders were following the well- 
established National Socialist routine; not a one 
of them was telling the truth. Evidently the gas 
had been applied to Herr Goebbels only, and Hitler 
breathed a sight of relief. 

But—but—he turned pale as a new horror smote 
him. What if the gas produced a protracted hang- 
over in Goebbels! Suppose the truth were to leak 
out of Goebbels for weeks, months! 

Hitler ordered his car, and in a jiffy was speed- 
ing toward Deutschland Hall, arriving just as Goeb- 
bels told about the gross immorality rife for many 
years among Hitler’s closest Storm Troop asso- 
ciates. Hitler stamped out on the stage and at once 
began feeling funny. As a little boy he used to tell 
the truth but it was a long time since he was a 
little boy. A compelling voice clamored in his head: 
“Tell the truth, Adolf, just as you did when a tiny 
tot without that mustache.” And then, amid wide- 
spread consternation, Adolf Hitler, for the first 
time in long years, began telling the truth. 

“T just heard Goebbels telling you about the im- 
morality among the Storm Troopers,” Hitler be- 
gan. “My closest associates were very immoral 
men. Men like Roehm. I shot those men, without 
trial, not because they were immoral. I shot them 
because they were plotting against me. Concern- 
ing these Catholic trials, we want to wipe out the 
Church here. We must make the people think the 
monasteries and clergy are decadent. If we get 
evidence on two laybrothers, we announce we have 
evidence on two hundred. If we find ten, we say 
it’s a thousand. We control the press and radio and 
can say what we will. We control the police and 
courts and do what we will. If we did not want 
to get rid of the Catholic influence we would not 
be having these trials at all. The big ado about im- 
morality is just a blind.” 

As Herr Hitler was speaking, someone opened 
all the windows and the fresh air blew the gas 
away. The tenor of Herr Hitler’s speech abruptly 
changed. “The Catholic trials are not political. I 
shudder when I think of such immorality,” he 
roared. 

Goebbels leaped to his feet and shouted: “The 
whole history of humanity can show nothing so ter- 
rible.” The effect of the gas had worn away. 
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THOUGHTFUL CATHOLICS 
FEAR DANGER FROM DISUNION 


IF there ever was a time when Catholics needed 
to be united, it is the present. Yet it seems to be 
the observation of thoughtful Catholics all over the 
country that we are not sufficiently united, that this 
disunion extends not to the essentials of our Faith, 
our worship and our Church government, in which 
we are happily one, but to a great many practical 
matters which affect our interpretation of Catholic 
teaching, our application of Catholic teaching to 
innumerable practical questions of the day. Unless 
we give an immense amount of thought to this 
question we are going to have much more trouble 
than we are having now. 

I see absolutely no sense in getting vindictive 
over this matter, and accusing this person or that, 
this group or that group of fomenting lack of unity. 
Such types of accusation do infinitely more harm 
than good, and only spread discord instead of heal- 
ing it. The person you accuse of creating differ- 
ences is invariably somebody who differs from you, 
never yourself or those with whom you agree. If 
these differences in Catholic viewpoint had no rea- 
sonable explanation, we might make all sorts of 
conjectures as to how they came about. But I can 
see no mystery in the matter at all. There seems to 
be a perfectly natural explanation why Catholics 
in the United States should hold quite various views 
as to the way to meet the questions of the day. 
Most of these questions are quite new. They affect 
different groups of Catholics very differently. The 
matter of labor organizations, for instance, put on 
an entirely different face for the wealthy Catholic 
industrialist and for the Catholic workingman, and 
it means again something different to the Catholic 
small businessman or the Catholic farmer. 

Particularly on social matters Catholic teaching 
has only recently begun to be thoroughly formu- 
lated. The Papal Encyclicals furnish us with the 
broad outlines of principle, but the work of applying 
those principles to the complex and un-Catholic and 
extremely individualistic American scene has hard- 
ly been touched upon as yet. Then the enemy him- 
self is interested in stirring up all the dissension 
possible. It is greatly to his interest that some Cath- 
olics feel it a matter of obligation to send their 
children to Catholic schools and colleges, and that 
some other Catholics take this obligation lightly; 
that some are strict as to moral standards of stage 
or screen or book, and others entertain easy-going 
notions as to objective right and wrong. 

I believe that Catholics can attain unity; not a 
regimented or dragooned unity; not a doctrinaire 
(which is not a doctrinal) unity, but a truly Catho- 
lic unity. But I do not think they can attain it by 


the triumph over anybody else of any one person 
or any one group who insist upon imposing their 
own views upon the rest of the Catholic body, in 
matters where the Church has not spoken with 
authority as a teacher, or given positive pastoral 
guidance, as, for instance, when a Bishop speaks 
to his flock. Unity is not to be brought about by 
persons too eager to have an axe to grind, even if 
it be a very attractive axe, with a devotional or 
educational or literary or political handle. 

Unity is a holy thing, it is a Divine thing, it is 
a supernatural thing. In reality only God Himself 
can impart perfect unity. But with His aid we can 
work for it; we can use certain means that natu- 
rally tend to unity, and pray Him to supplement 
our efforts. 

One very important step towards the attainment 
of such unity is to know in general where we do 
agree. So many doubtful points, not of doctrine 
alone but of proportion in the use of means, have 
been cleared up by the Holy Father in his recent 
pronouncements, that such a task is easier than it 
was when I raised this issue last year in an article. 
Much more rapid progress will be made by finding 
out at the outset where we agree than where we 
differ; and if a hundred intelligent men can find 
ten points on which they thoroughly agree, they 
will accomplish more with those ten points, than 
could half-a-dozen with an agreement on a some- 
what larger number. 

Such agreement cannot be reached by a multi- 
tude of officious inquiries, by sending out question- 
naires. It is something that must grow, like a plant 
from the thirsty soil, and it needs to be watered by 
a tremendous amount of good will. We shall agree 
when we wish to agree, when we are internally 
convinced that it is to our very best interests to 
agree, that we must agree, if we are not to be 
swept away by the huge coalition of hate and 
propaganda that surrounds us. 

If and when all intelligent Catholics are united in 
the present crisis, they can make themselves heard. 
The power of union is irresistible. The attainment 
of such union is in the hands of our teachers and 
scholars, editors and preachers and lecturers. If it 
is not attained, divisions may grow up amongst us 
that will lead to the formation of cliques and parties 
which will take a century to heal, and which will 
betray the Faith into the hands of Satan. 

In the last issue the Pilgrim mentioned certain 
notes that he took at an imaginary convention. The 
preceding remarks are based upon such notes. His 
travels have always been in search of Catholic 
unity. The banner of the Pilgrim is now taken down, 
and the banner of the associate editor raised in its 
place, in the hope that the Scrip and Staff will 
thereby make more rapid progress towards this 
same goal. JOHN LAFARGE 
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STATE-PAID PLOTTERS 


HAVING made one trip to Russia, Norman Thomas 
will not make another during the Soviet regime. 
For any unfavorable report is interpreted by the 
autocrat at Moscow as a hostile act, and the re- 
ports brought back by Mr. Thomas are decidedly 
unfavorable. The average visitor to Russia sees only 
what the Government wishes him to see, but using 
his eyes, Mr. Thomas perceived that although the 
factories were working to capacity, the people were 
poorly clad, and that commodities were low in 
quality and high in price. Worse, nothing he saw 
indicated that “the Soviet is moving to a classless 
society, or that dictatorship is withering.” As far 
as he could observe, the Soviet dictatorship is 
stronger than ever. 

Mr. Thomas merely confirms the testimony of 
other visitors who have gone to Moscow with an 
open mind, putting behind them the claims that 
under the Soviet rule Russia had become another 
Eden. It may be true that there is no unemploy- 
ment in Russia, but the same thing can be said 
for Sing Sing or for any establishment in which 
men must choose between working for the Govern- 
ment and standing before a firing squad. There is 
employment but, like Uncle Tom’s, it is profitable 
to the master alone. 

This report will not disillusion those among our 
fellow-citizens whose hope is to establish Com- 
munism in the United States. Of these, the majority 
sin through ignorance; in the case of many the 
ignorance is what the theologians style “crass.” 
They have not examined the principles upon which 
the Communistic rule in Russia rests, and would 
be incapable of subjecting them to test, even were 
they keen enough to cut through the sham of Com- 
munistic propaganda which veils them. Unfor- 
tunately, the same lenient judgment cannot be 
passed upon the minority which supplies the brain 
and the driving power of Communism in the United 
States. They know exactly what they want; the 
overthrow of the present Government, by force if 
necessary. In the meantime, their task is to prepare 
for the revolution by entrenching themselves in the 
schools and colleges, the labor organizations and 
the granges, and in the departments of govern- 
ments, State and Federal. In this preparation, they 
have made considerable progress. 

We need not be alarmists to sense grave peril 
in these tactics. They are cleverly devised, and un- 
less some legal check is imposed, they are likely 
to succeed. It has been openly charged that in many 
centers not only the Federal but the State and 
municipal agencies of relief are controlled by Com- 
munists, and thus far neither Washington nor any 
State Government has dared investigate. No man 
can be debarred from public office in this country 
by reason of his political or religious opinions. But 
peace, good order and the very existence of the 
State demand that men be excluded from positions 
in the State when their avowed purpose, founded 
on their political creed, is to overthrow the State 
which they ostensibly serve. 
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OUR AMERICA SPANI 


THIS Review has sponsored many relief organiza- 
tions and we gratefully acknowledge that never 
have we appealed to the charity of our readers in 
vain. Nearly twenty years ago, we asked them to 
help us to care for the suffering children in Austria, 
and they responded generously. We now make our 
appeal for martyred Spain where the suffering is 
even greater than it was in Austria. Any contribu- 
tion however small will be gratefully received, and 
immediately forwarded to the Primate of Spain, 
Cardinal Goma y Tomas, to be distributed under his 
direction. 


PREPARING FO} Di 


IN an article contributed to the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers on June 7, Hugh Johnson writes 
that the President is creating a form of govern- 
ment which makes him shudder. It is a Govern- 
ment very like that planned by Napoleon, a 
regime under which one man gives all the 
orders which are forthwith enforced by every 
subordinate official, including the judges in the 
whole country; in brief, a dictatorship. The 
doughty General deposes that the very thought 
of this kind of government in the United States 
makes him shudder, except when it is adminis- 
tered by Mr. Roosevelt. For Mr. Roosevelt’s 
successors, he will not answer. Some of them 
may be Machiavellis. 

In building up his case, General Johnson 
writes nothing that has not appeared in these 
pages. During Mr. Roosevelt’s first term Con- 
gress practically abdicated, and while it has 
recently shown some signs of a desire to resume 
its Constitutional functions, its willingness to 
grant “lump sum” appropriations along with 
authority to shift appropriations indicates that 
it is still little more than an agency working 
under the direction of the Executive. As for 
the courts, Mr. Roosevelt’s position was made 
even plainer by his “conference” with the rep- 
resentatives of the press on June 4. It seems to 
us that here the President’s criticism of the 
Supreme Court reaches a new and, we hope, 
a final low. Coming from one who, as David 
Lawrence has pointed out, has been absent 
from Washington forty-two per cent of the time 
since his first inauguration, this criticism was 
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SPANISH RELIEF FUND 


EVERY motive that can impel a Catholic to help 
the suffering must spring into action as we look on 
Spain. Few wars have been so fruitful in wretched- 
ness and misery. The condition of the children is 
enough to move the hardest heart, but the suffer- 
ing is not confined to them. It is general in the war 
zone. Even worse than physical suffering is the fact 
that many of the sick and wounded are deprived 
of spiritual aid, since wherever the Government’s 
army moves the slaughter of priests follows. Your 
contribution will be for many a spiritual as well as 
a corporal work of mercy. 


FO DICTATORSHIP 


uniquely out of place. No doubt, the President’s 
absences were justified, but we believe that the 
country will pass the same judgment on the 
recess annually taken by the Supreme Court. 

With Congress and the courts at his disposal, 
the President should rest satisfied. Should he 
insist, however, on his plan to put all inde- 
pendent Federal commissions, even those exer- 
cising judicial or quasi-judicial powers, under 
his control, there would be practically no power 
in the Government which he could not use for 
his purposes. For the moment we are not con- 
cerned with the content of his purposes. They 
may be unimpeachable, but, unlike General 
Johnson, the thought of living under a dictator- 
ship, even when the dictator is Mr. Roosevelt 
makes us shudder. Our preference, odd as it 
may seem in these enlightened days, is for the 
supremacy of the people under the checks and 
balances of the Government established by the 
Federal Constitution. If that is reaction, we are 
proud to be “reactionaries.” 

Under the Hamiltonian concept of the gen- 
eral-welfare clause of the Constitution, now 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, Congress can 
legislate in fields hitherto closed to the Federal 
Government. We realize that fact, but we also 
realize that the Hamiltonian concept cannot 
possibly justify an impotent Congress, courts 
shorn of their authority, and an all-powerful 
dictator. Let Scribes and Pharisees sit in the 
chair of Washington, if we can get no better, 
but may God save us from a dictator whether 
his name be Hitler, Stalin, or Roosevelt. 


PLANNED TERRORISM 


JUNE may be the month of roses, but this June 
will be remembered as the month of strikes. To a 
disappointed country, Senator Wagner explains 
that this sudden ebullition of strikes at a time when 
the steel industry is paying the highest wages in 
history is not due to the law which bears his name, 
but to the fact that labor is vigorously asserting 
the rights guaranteed by the law. That statement, 
if true, is not particularly important. What is sig- 
nificant is the defiance of law and of the courts 
displayed by the strikers, and the weakness dis- 
played by the Government. 

Let us say at the outset that we believe the 
strikers in the Ohio mills have just cause for com- 
plaint. Some employers in that region, typifying 
all that is worst in industrialism, are holding out 
for a pound of flesh that may be theirs by the strict 
letter of the law, but to which they have no claim 
in common sense. It is true that the Wagner Act 
does not oblige them to sign agreements with their 
employes. Yet it does compel them to bargain col- 
lectively with them, and while the owners recognize 
the law to that extent, they stubbornly refuse to 
sign any contract as to hours or wages. Normally, 
every contract of this nature is signed, and it can 
hardly be doubted that whenever these owners 
enter into a contract of any importance, they insist 
that it be written and signed. 

The case for the strikers in Michigan and [llinois 
is not so clear. In fact at least one of the strikes 
in Michigan appears to be wholly without justifica- 
tion, but in both Michigan and Ohio, the strikers 
have shown a disposition to flout the law and to 
set the courts at naught. What is more ominous, in 
Michigan the State and municipal authorities, 
sworn to uphold the law and to enforce the orders 
of the courts, seem to have abdicated their func- 
tions. Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
unfortunate yielding to violence is reported from 
Michigan. 

On June 7, some 3,000 members of the C.LO. 
affiliate, the United Automobile Workers, massed in 
Lansing, the capital of the State. This “demonstra- 
tion’’ was intended as a protest against the arrest 
by the police of eight pickets who had violated 
an order of the local court. The Workers seized the 
business section of the city, closed the factories and 
shops, and blocked all traffic. Their leaders erected 
a portable loud-speaker, on the steps of the capitol, 
using it to direct the movements of the mob. By 
nightfall, the city was practically in their power. 

During the afternoon, the Governor was sum- 
moned. “It is unnecessary for you to do any ex- 
treme things,” he complained to the mob. “You 
know you will get your rights. There will be no 
injustice practiced on you while your Governor can 
prevent it.” 

To this declaration only one exception can be 
taken. It is incomplete. The Governor failed utterly 
in protecting the courts and the city against in- 
justice. After calling a “conference” he announced, 
not that the law would take its course, and that 
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justice would be done the arrested pickets in the 
courts, but “that he had exacted a pledge from 
union representatives that the streets would remain 
clear for traffic.” Thereafter the pickets were re- 
leased. (New York Times, June 8.) The “demon- 
stration” closed with a celebration on the lawn of 
the capitol, at which the union leaders told the 
crowd that in securing the release of these men the 
union had demonstrated its power. 

This all but incredible “demonstration” shows 
clearly that the courts in Michigan can be sus- 
pended at will by the Governor. This suspension 
may be authorized by the Constitution of that 
State, but if Governor Murphy proposes to set the 
law aside whenever a mob defies the courts, Michi- 
gan is not far from anarchy. Whether the strikers 
at Lansing were right in their demands or wrong, 
is absolutely immaterial. If we are to have orderly 
government and not anarchy, no man can be per- 
mitted to appeal from the courts to the mob. That 
is the worst form of lynch law. It frees the accused 
without trial, and without trial it in turn lynches 
the court. 

We do not question the motives of Governor 
Murphy, and we fully realize the predicament in 
which these continuously recurring strikes place 
him. We believe him to be genuinely interested in 
securing for the wage-earner the rights of which 
he has been long deprived, but we are convinced 
that he made a grave mistake when he yielded to 
the strikers in the General Motors factories last 
Winter. He then set a precedent which the strikers 
will not let him forget. In allowing the union to 
believe that it can defy the courts, which alone 
can defend our rights against mob rule, he has done 
no service either to organized labor or to his State. 

He has done both a grave injury. Is “organized 
labor” to become a synononym for contempt of 
law, violence, and anarchy? Rights must be reli- 
giously respected, writes Leo XIII, wherever they 
are found. If John L. Lewis and his fellows fail to 
respect this principle, their work will fail. 


CAN HITLER REFORM? 


THREE years ago, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland pub- 
lished a study of the religious situation in Germany. 
The book was in effect a plea to allow the new 
Nazi Government to show by its work that it was 
eager to extend every possible protection to all 
classes in Germany, regardless of either race or 
religion. 

On June 9, Dr. Macfarland addressed a letter to 
Chancelor Hitler containing his conclusions after 
further study. Studiously restrained in language, 
the document is a devastating indictment of Hitler- 
ism. Under Hitler unhappy Germany has become a 
land of bitterness in which hate seems to be the 
supreme virtue. 

We commend this letter of Dr. Macfarland to all 
who wish to gain an insight into present conditions 
in Germany. Dr. Macfarland’s connections with Ger- 
many go back to the beginning of the century, and 
he writes not as an enemy of the German people, 
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but as one who sympathizes with them and who 
hopes that even now Hitler may redeem his pledge 
of four years ago to deal with all in justice and 
charity. 


PHARISEES 


IN a very true sense, every Catholic who does not 
live as a Catholic is an enemy of the Catholic 
Church. He may not openly apostatize; he may 
even become indignant should one question his 
loyalty to the Church. But his loyalty is merely 
formal and external. Since his life does not conform 
to the holiness of the religion, there is nothing 
genuine about his loyalty. Just as the Catholic who 
governs his life by his religion can draw many to 
the Church, so this formal Catholic may be, and 
often is, the reason why those who are not Cath- 
olics dislike the Church, and try to hinder her 
mission. 

In tomorrow’s Gospel (Matthew v, 20-24) Our 
Lord speaks in very severe terms about men and 
women whose religion consists of outward forms. 
“Unless your justice abound more than that of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees,” He says, “you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Originally the 
Scribes were the copyists and guardians of the 
Law, but in time they became its official expound- 
ers. The Pharisees had for years been the cham- 
pions of Jewish orthodoxy and as such they had 
done very much to defend religion. Unfortunately 
at the time of Our Lord both the Scribes and the 
Pharisees had been caught in the web of formalism 
in their capacity as teachers and guardians of the 
law, and they had even allowed many false religious 
notions to creep into their instructions. Moral cor- 
ruption too had set in among them, and they were 
noted for their injustice to the poor and for their 
hypocrisy. Pretending to honor Almighty God, they 
dishonored Him by the sinfulness of their lives. 

It may be feared that even the Church has her 
Scribes and Pharisees, whited sepulchres whose 
moral rottenness belies the fair exterior of their 
profession. What is the Catholic employer who re- 
fuses to pay a living wage, or the Catholic member 
of a profession who violates ethical and moral prin- 
ciples, but a Pharisee? Often too has the Church 
been forced to bewail the conduct of men who in 
high political station use their office and their in- 
fluence to lay heavy burdens upon Catholic schools 
and the other agencies which the Church employs 
in her Divine mission. Our own country has not 
been free from these banes to religion and morality. 

But in varying degree all of us can find a salu- 
tary lesson in tomorrow’s Gospel. Our Lord tells 
us plainly that the outward profession of Faith will 
avail us nothing unless our lives are ruled by the 
teachings of the Faith. None of us is free from 
inconsistency in this respect, for we must all con- 
fess that in many things we have sinned. But this 
inconsistency should not discourage us. Our Lord 
does not ask us to become perfect over night, but to 
strive with His help to become perfect. And that we 
can all do. 
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PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. June 7, the bill extend- 
ing the Public Works Administration two years was 
passed by the House, sent to the Senate. . . . The 
President outlined his program for this session with 
House and Senate leaders. A seven-point program 
was outlined, including reorganization of the judi- 
ciary, reorganization of the executive departments, 
tax avoidance legislation, national planning, farm 
tenancy, the wages-and-hours bill, slum clearance 
and low-cost housing. . . . June 4, the President 
criticized the Supreme Court for taking a four- 
month vacation. ... June 3, Mr. Roosevelt called on 
Congress to create seven regional planning agencies 
somewhat along the lines of the TVA, to conserve 
national resources and solve the problem of floods, 
droughts, soil erosion, with the production and sale 
of public power as a part of any program presented. 
... June 8, the President asked Congress for $160,- 
000,000 to rebuild the American merchant marine. 
. . . Still jealous of its independence, the House on 
June 8 practically rewrote the resolution for the 
tax evasion inquiry, sending it back to the Senate 
in such form as to protect individual and corpora- 
tion income tax returns from “undue” publicity, 
and keeping all powers within the joint congres- 
sional committee. Leaders in the Senate announced 
they would accept the House revisions. . . . June 9, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee reported 
for ratification three pacts signed last December in 
Buenos Aires at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace. . . . June 9, the Black- 
Connery Wages-and-Hours Bill was denounced by 
Representative Griswold, Democrat, of Indiana. He 
declared the wage-fixing provisions constituted a 
“delegation of authority far more riotous than that 
granted under the NIRA.” The combined opposi- 
tion of industry and labor faced this section of the 
bill. 


At Home. June 7, members of the C. I. O., angered 
by the arrest of eight pickets, seized virtual control 
of Lansing, Michigan’s capital. They halted all 
downtown traffic, nearly all business, picketed po- 
lice headquarters, the City Hall, the Capitol, threat- 
ened a jail delivery. At last they yielded to interven- 
tion by Governor Frank Murphy. . . . On June 9, 
despite the fact that their representatives had 
reached an agreement in Washington, power com- 
pany employes pulled switches, shut off power in 
Bay City, Saginaw, Flint and a vast territory in 
Saginaw Valley. Whole cities and communities were 
without power for fire and police alarms; hospitals 
and jails were in darkness; the whole section para- 
lyzed. Union leaders finally persuaded the men to 
resume work. Of this action Governor Murphy de- 
clared: “The conduct of labor in this case is as 
despotic as capital’s has ever been.” . . . The colos- 


sal strike of steel workers continued in the various 
plants of the Republic Steel Corporation in South 
Chicago, Youngstown and other points. Mayor 
Kelly of Chicago, June 5, ordered Republic Steel 
to cease housing workers in its South Chicago plant. 
The company moved Pullman cars into its yards 
for the men. Pickets surrounded all the plants, at 
tempting to prevent food from going in to the em- 
ployes who had elected to continue working, with 
frequent clashes between police and pickets re- 
ported. ... The refusal of the Postoffice Department 
to accept parcels containing food for delivery to 
strike-bound plants brought a formal protest, June 
8, to Postmaster General Farley from Republic 
Steel Corporation. . . . The steel union appealed to 
President Roosevelt, requesting that he intervene 
to restore peace tothestrike area. Informed sources 
declared that the Federal Government was main- 
taining a hands-off attitude. The President referred 
to the National Labor Relations Board the request 
from the unions that he compel the steel operators 
to sign a contract with them... . June 6, the large 
railroads serving the strike-affected regions wired 
Ohio’s Governor Davey requesting that he take im- 
mediate action to enable them to fulfil their duties 
as common carriers. . . . Contemplated organization 
of civil service workers by the C. I. O., in opposition 
to the two established A.F. of L. unions was admit- 
ted by John L, Lewis. . . . Latvia notified the State 
Department on June 4 it would default on war debt 
payments due June 15, the first of the defaulting 
nations to send in an announcement... . June 8, Dr. 
Chengting T. Wang, new Chinese Ambassador, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Roosevelt... . 
June 8, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, general secre- 
tary emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, forwarded an open letter to 
Chancelor Hitler, accusing him of broken promises 
on the religious question, comparing the Fuehrer 
with Herod. The Federal Council issued a resolution 
anent the hostility of the Hitler regime to Christian- 
ity. ... June 9, a C. I. O. leader in New Jersey ruled 
that a union member serving with the National 
Guard on strike duty would be suspended from the 
union. . . . June 8, birth control received its first 
official recognition from the American Medical As- 
sociation, which represents organized medicine in 
the United States. . . . Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J., mod- 
erator of the Federation of Catholic Physicians 
Guilds, assailed those who “advocate contraception 
with honeyed and humanitarian phraseology.” “The 
attempt to liquidate the Christian as opposed to the 
pagan ideal of life has penetrated to all parts of the 
world,” he declared. Father Cox advocated “a 
legion of decency” to combat “firms dealing in con- 
traceptives and doctors approving their use.” Im- 
moral, unscientific sterilization, perhaps euthanasia 
for the insane would be the next steps, he felt. 
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GERMANY. A Catholic priest appealed to the courts 
against police interference. His attorneys estab- 
lished that the Concordat specifically protected 
him from police interference in internal church 
matters. The Superior Prussian Court ruled that 
there was no appeal from actions of the secret 
police taken “in the interest of State security.” The 
court held the secret police alone could decide what 
was in the State’s interest. . . . June 6, St. Boniface 
Sunday, the appeal to youth to join the Catholic 
Youth Associations was answered by churches 
thronged with young Catholics. In Munich, Hitler 
Youth gathered outside the churches, cat-calling 
and shouting insults. After services, priests marched 
out at the head of their congregations to prevent 
violence, only to be arrested by police. Only one 
clash was reported between a Catholic Youth group 
and their Hitler Youth tormentors. . . . Father 
Rupert Mayr, who lost both legs fighting for Ger- 
many in the World War, was arrested to prevent 
his addressing the Catholic Youth. . . . Berlin diocese 
leaders issued a statement June 5, revealing there 
were 25,635 priests in Germany and that only fifty- 
eight were involved in charges of immorality,” less 
than one-fourth of one per cent, or one priest in 
every 500.” .. . June 5, the last Catholic schools in 
the province of Wuerttemberg were closed. 


SPAIN. The body of General Mola, was carried 
through the streets of Burgos, June 4, in an impres- 
sive two-hour procession. Townspeople tossed rose 
petals upon the coffin. Generalissimo Franco led the 
funeral through the winding streets. General Mola’s 
remains were taken to Pamplona for burial... . 
General Fidel Davilla replaced General Mola in com- 
mand on the Biscayan front. General Andreas Sali- 
quet was placed in charge of the central region in- 
cluding the Madrid front. General Queipo de Llano 
retained his command in the south. . . . Heavy shell- 
ing of Madrid continued. . . . On the Bilbao front, 
Nationalists announced they had shot down twenty- 
one Red planes. . . . June 8, the Nationalist forces 
organized a push in the Cordoba sector. . . . Valen- 
cia called all its ambassadors and ministers to Spain 
for conference. 


Russia. Four men and a dog were left alone, June 
6, on a drifting ice floe near the North Pole. They 
plan to spend a year there gathering scientific data. 
The drive against spies and saboteurs was spreading 
fear and confusion. Executives were reported to 
fear making the slightest decisions, to be writing 
the central bureaus in Moscow for the most trifling 
affairs. . . . June 9, another shake-up in the Red 
Army was announced by Defense Commissar Kle- 
menty E. Voroshilov. The high commands of five 
military districts were changed. Four generals were 
supplanted. Marshal Simeon Budyonny, one of 
Stalin’s most trusted associates, was made com- 
mander of the Moscow district. The Soviet punitive 
measures against the Red Army and every field of 
industry were puzzling European diplomats. The 
view that something was happening in Russia be- 
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neath the surface was heard in European capitals. 
... June 9, Mrs. Ekaterina Georgievna Djugashvili, 
seventy-seven-year-old mother of Stalin died at 
her home near Tiflis. She wanted her son to be a 
priest. He spent two years in a Tiflis theological 
seminary and was then expelled. . . . The Third In- 
ternational appealed to the Second International to 
cooperate with it in the organization of all workers’ 
forces to support the Red cause in Spain. 


ENGLAND. June 7, Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain made public government plans for the con- 
solidation of electric companies and the standardiza- 
tion of rates. . . . The Imperial Conference con- 
tinued its sessions in London. The divergent views 
of the various dominions indicated a change in the 
Empire, observers said. On only one subject was 
there unity—the coordination of resources in case 
of war. . . . Opposition to the proposed Anglo-Amer- 
ican trade treaty flared up in the House of Com- 
mons. More than 150 members warned the Govern- 
ment against any concessions that might impair the 
Ottawa trade agreements or inflict injury on British 
farmers. . . . England’s Foreign Office continued its 
efforts to lure Italy and Germany back to the non- 
intervention committee. Italian acceptance of Eng- 
Jand’s plan for safety zones for patroling vessels, 
and consultation before retaliation was said to have 
been given with reservations. 


FOOTNOTES. June 9, Pope Pius received a pilgrim- 
age from Bavaria, comforted them, “as a father 
comforts his children,” in their present dire ordeal 
as German Catholics. He urged them to pray, as he 
was praying, and to remember that God’s ways are 
not the ways of men. . . . June 9, Haile Selassie sued 
in a French court to uphold his possession of stock 
in the French-owned Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railroad. 
The stock was set aside for the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment when the railroad was built. The public credit 
of France was said to have reached the lowest mark 
since the franc crisis of 1926. . . . June 9, at Gene- 
va the League’s Opium Advisory Committee held 
Japan responsible for growth of narcotic drug traf- 
fic in those parts of China under Japanese influence. 
... June 9, Mexico’s two-week nationwide oil strike 
against seventeen foreign companies ended... . In. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, June 8, shots were fired at 
Judge Cooper. He had sentenced eight Nationalists 
to Atlanta prison for conspiracy to overthrow the 
United States Government. . ... June 3, Prince Funi- 
maro Konoe completed formation of his Cabinet to 
replace the army-supported government of General 
Hayashi. He said he was not really capable, not 
worthy to be Premier, that his wife was the boss. 
. . . Basque children on their way to Mexico were 
not permitted to land in Havana. Newspapers there 
maintained their misfortunes were being paraded 
for Leftist “propaganda.” ... President Lazaro 
Cardenas announced the children would be entered 
in a school for socialistic education. . . . June 3, The 
twenty-third annual International Labor Organiza-. 
tion conference opened in Geneva. 
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GIL ROBLES 


EDITOR: It was with great satisfaction that I 
picked up a copy of AMERICA and found you had 
engaged that distinguished statesman, Gil Robles, 
to interpret the Spanish situation for your readers. 
If this could have been done months ago, there 
would not exist so many conflicting impressions 
and false judgments gleaned from well-meaning but 
badly informed observers of the great conflict. In 
Mr. Gil Robles you have a speaker from the very 
heart of the situation in Spain and one who for the 
past four or five years of struggle had commanded 
the respect and fear of his enemies and the con- 
fidence constantly growing of the great Catholic 
Spanish nation. 

I congratulate you upon introducing him in this 
country. It is a pleasure to me to find that in my 
forthcoming volume on my impressions of Spain 
during the three years I spent in study there re- 
cently my judgments on matters are in harmony 
with what he says. His best friends in Seville were 
very great friends of mine and I often heard them 
talk of his moderation, prudence, sagacity and sin- 
gular poise. People looked upon him as one inspired; 
his very presence at some crises seemed to bring 
calm. He is a great Catholic. And though still un- 
der middle age he has probably so far no peer in 
statesmanship. 


St. Martin, Ohio SISTER MONICA 


MISTRUST 


EDITOR: I would like to add a few words of com- 
ment to Father McGuire’s letter in your issue of 
May 15. 

M. Léon Blum, Premier of France and head of 
the Front Populaire, is a most supple and adroit 
politician. In an interview granted to Sept he de- 
clared that Catholics could and should cooperate 
with Socialists (and even Communists) to secure 
social reforms. With some of Blum’s policies (e.g. 
the forty-hour week, the reform of the Bank of 
France, the nationalization of the munitions in- 
dustry) Catholics may well agree. But I distrust 
M. Blum profoundly de Ecclesia. He is a member 
of the Grand Orient, and no French Freemason can 
fail to be at heart an enemy of l’Infame. Again M. 
Blum, before taking office, was director of Le Popu- 
laire, the organ of the Socialist party (S. F. I. O.). 
He still inspires its views. Le Populaire is bitterly 
anti-Catholic. It called the Encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris a “Fascist maneuver,” and constantly 
assails the Papacy and the Church. Hence, I never 
thought that M. Blum and his Masonic colleagues 
really desired strict “non-intervention” in Spain. 
I feel confident that Father McGuire is correct in 


asserting that M. Blum’s prefects have connived 
at aid in men, money and munitions to the Bar- 
celona and Valencia regimes. Our press ignores all 
this, because it simply never discusses Freemasonry 
as a factor in French politics. Caballero is a mem- 
ber of the Order, and the Spanish Grand Orient a 
loyal daughter of La Veuve who rules France from 
the Rue Cadet. I take this occasion to thank Father 
McGuire for his illuminating articles on Spain in 
AMERICA and the Sign. I speak for many grateful 
readers in offering this word of praise. 
Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON, S.J. 


WAR AND PEACE 


EDITOR: Our Catholic pacifists have the best of 
intentions. But why not a firmer background of 
theology? One of our American Catholic editors 
quotes with applause an English Catholic article 
that makes inconsequent appeal to Saint Martin of 
Tours and to Saint Francis of Assisi in favor of 
Catholic non-resistance in Spain. Why not recall 
impartially our other favorites, Saint Louis of 
France and Saint Joan of Arc? For a discussion of 
principles, why not a Doctor-Saint, why not the 
Angel of the Schools? (Summa Theologica Ia-Iae, 
Quaest. XL.) 

Those who want a modern statement of the 
Catholic doctrine on peace and war will find it in 
the leading article of the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart for May, “The Fervent Invocation of the 
Immaculate Queen of Peace,” by George Bull, S.J., 
head of the Philosophy Department, Graduate 
School, Fordham University. He has the Aquinatian 
thews. 


West Baden, Ind. EpGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


EPILOGUE 


EDITOR: Reading your final contribution (May 
1) to the controversy between yourself and George 
Shuster of the Commonweal, I found a rather 
startling statement. “Mr. Shuster can be a Fascist 
and a fervent Catholic,” you state. By this I take 
you to mean that anyone—and not only Mr. Shus- 
ter—can be a Fascist and a fervent Catholic. I 
question the truth of this assertion, and base my 
denial on the commonly admitted fact that Fascism 
is a totalitarian form of government. Anyone who 
has read of the original aims and ideals of the 
Italian Fascist party must admit that these were 
distinctly totalitarian. 

It is evident, of course, that in Italy at present 
Premier Mussolini has seen fit to use religion as 
one of his unifying principles, to tolerate Catholi- 
cism because it serves his ends. That is in Italy 
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and at present! Whether it will continue to be so in 
Italy depends on the future of that country— 
whether the dictators succeeding are favorable to 
religion or not. German Fascism, or Nazism, is 
openly anti-Christian. Why? Because Christianity 
in Germany is not united and therefore threatens 
the national unity Hitler desires—or at least he be- 
lieves it threatens this unity. Had Germany been 
all Catholic, there is little doubt but that Hitler 
would have tolerated Catholicism, as Mussolini 
does. Fascism in Italy at present tolerates and uses 
religion; Fascism in Germany attacks and perse- 
cutes religion. 

My conclusion is that Fascism—admitted a totali- 
tarian form of government believing in the abso- 
lute supremacy of the State—is basically hostile to 
the Church and the Catholic religion, that it teaches 
a philosophy of society and government contrary 
to Catholic teaching on the rights of man as an 
individual with a supernatural destiny. Therefore 
I question your statement. 

I admit—as quite evident—that one can live 
under a Fascist regime and still be a fervent Catho- 
lic. Millions of Italians and Germans are doing that. 
But I deny that one can be a Fascist, can hold its 
full philosophy with all its far-reaching implica- 
tions, and at the same time be a fervent Catholic. 

As a note of confirmation, may I add that Mr. 
Shuster himself views with alarm the possibility 
of a Fascist Government being set up in Spain, and 
the other possibility that the Catholic Church may 
be identified with such a Government. You admit- 
ted that Mr. Shuster is an authority on current 
affairs in Italy so that he has a good knowledge 
of the relation of Fascism and Catholicism as it is 
working out in that country. Yet he fears that the 
two may somehow be identified with one another 
and that a Fascist form of government may be set 
up in Spain. Why this fear, if Fascism and Catholi- 


cism are not antagonistic and one may “be a Fas- 


cist and a fervent Catholic’? 


Washington, D. C. 


STUDENT 


COLUMNIST 


EDITOR: May I express my sincere gratitude for 
your kind mention of my article on The Single 
Standard in the national newspapers of May 2. It 
was a most friendly act and encourages me more 
than I can say in the work which is intensely dear 
to me. 

As an editor you are aware of the conditions 
which govern the writing of a syndicated column— 
i.e., the necessity of reading the public pulse and 
discovering the most popular subjects for discus- 
sion. It is particularly difficult with the Listen 
World colurnn, since it is of a philosophical nature 
and has no central theme. Since it started twenty 
years ago I have kept a careful check of those sub- 
jects which were most interesting to the public 
during the various periods. At first sex was the 
universal favorite, although I gave it scant place 
in my department. Immediately after the War 
woman’s new liberty in all lines headed the list of 
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popular debates. After this, woman’s place in in- 
dustry became more accented. But for the past ten 
years a most interesting fact has become increas- 
ingly evident—i.e., that religious themes head all 
other topics in popularity. 

This fact became apparent even before the de- 
pression started. I should say that it first arose 
from the satiation due to too much prosperity. With 
the depression the demands for such subjects rap- 
idly increased. Today, by the most worldly of all 
tests—the circulation check—spiritual topics are 
by all odds the favorite theme in America. 

San Francisco, Calif. ELSIE ROBINSON 


BOOKS WANTED 


EDITOR: It may be of interest to know that the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart recently opened the 
first Catholic college in Puerto Rico. 

They need very many books in Spanish, English 
and French in order to meet the requirements for 
their library. Kind friends can help in this good 
work by sending volumes. 

Two or three books may be sent by mail. Large 
packages are sent best by express from New York 
via The Puerto Rican Line or via Baltimore or 
Philadelphia on the Baltimore Insular Line. Ad- 
dress the College of the Sacred Heart, Stop 26%. 

Santurce, P. R. LIBRARIAN 


ESPIONAGE 


EDITOR: In view of the demand on the part of 
Senator Gerald P. Nye for a probe of Spanish Rebel 
espionage in the United States, it might be well for 
the public to know that the alleged Rebel espionage 
is for the purpose of ascertaining: 

1. Why the Administration talks neutrality, but 
right along is supporting the Loyalist cause 
in Spain. 

2. How much money was collected here in the 
United States to support the Loyalist cause 
in Spain. 

3. The kind of passports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to visitors to the United States 
touring the country and collecting funds for 
the Loyalist cause in Spain. 

4. Just what percentage of slaughtered nuns and 
priests by Loyalists and what percentage of 
ruined churches, monasteries, convents on 
the Loyalist score card was made possible by 
funds collected in the United States. 

5. How many boat-loads of munitions shipped 
to Spain via Mexico for the Loyalist cause 
in Spain left this United States. 

6. What was the munitions committee doing 
that there was no probe of such wholesale 
sympathy for the Loyalist cause in Spain. 

7. Why such a Department of Labor is permit- 
ted that does not send back to their own coun- 
try visitors to the United States of dubious 
political affiliations. 


Hollywood, Calif. EDITH RYAN 














LITERATURE AND ARTS 








THE LOW ESTATE 


OF BOOK-REVIEWING 





J. G. E. HOPKINS 








THERE is no manifestation of our modern sickness 
of intellect more glaring than the weekly book- 
review pages of our newspapers and periodicals. 
Reproof has been administered to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the book-review pages before this but 
the need is periodic and the situation remains un- 
changed. Our standard of reviewing, especially as 
exhibited in the Sunday book-review supplements 
of the New York Times and the New York Herald- 
Tribune, remains very low. As for the weekly papers 
which serve a Cause, notably the New Republic and 
the Nation, we expect nothing from them. We 
realize the compelling necessity upon them to puff 
their own people and we make due allowance. Mr. 
Edmund Wilson and Mr. Malcolm Cowley no longer 
possess any interest for us. Doubtless they have 
achieved Karma in Communist self-abnegation, but 
they have destroyed their validity as literary critics 
in the process. 

It is true that there has never been a tradition 
of good literary journalism in this country. The 
monthlies and the higher-priced magazines captured 
the best reviewing talent for the best of reasons; 
they paid their reviewers fairly well and they con- 
ferred upon their contributors a certain cachet 
which was very helpful in building up an old-fash- 
ioned “literary reputation.” Meanwhile the news- 
papers struggled on as best they could. Some of 
them compromised on ministers’ wives who wore 
mittens and could be relied on to unsheathe the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon against any liter- 
ary upstart who outraged the great American 
verities; others dug up ambitious professors in small 
universities who fancied the look of their names in 
print, and commissioned them to lead the weekly 
culture exercises on page sixteen. 

Today the newspaper recruits its book-reviewers 
from among the post-college crowd, publishers’ 
young men and women, assistants on magazines, 
advertizing executives in expectation and others, 
including a large sprinkling of apprentice literary 
artists fresh from the hinterlands. These have 
flocked to New York and eke out alike slim pocket- 
book and bruised ego by pontificating in the weekly 
book-review pages. They bring to their task the 


enthusiasm of youth, an immature concept of the 
critics’ function, a great deal of provincialism, that 
bland ignorance of logic which distinguishes the 
product of our universities, much assurance and a 
muddled condition of mind. 

Now it must not be understood that we reprobate 
their ambitions. We say merely that they are bad 
for letters. We do not say that they are as bad as 
the mittened ladies; possibly they are better. But 
they are not good enough. 

How often must it be said that the critics’ func- 
tion is almost scientific and requires a scientific 
technique? How long will it take for the editors of 
book-review supplements to find that they cannot 
entrust a book for review to a fellow merely on the 
ground that he has written some over-emotionalized 
proletarian verse or because he looks something 
like Shelley when seen in a dim light? 

When the weekly supplements of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald-Tribune were men- 
tioned above as constant offenders, it was not in- 
tended to mean that they sinned in every case. 
Occasionally they manage to blunder out a good 
review, but even these are not thorough. It is the 
whole set-up we criticize, the tone and the manner. 
We reprobate the cock-sureness and lordly manner 
of Mr. J. Donald Adams; Mr. Hutchinson who 
teeters back and forth on his liberal tight-rope, 
trying so hard to understand; Mr. Horace Gregory 
who worries about civilization and would make us 
all over in his own image, while for a start he 
recommends us to every Marxist farceur who 
grinds out a book; a recent comer, Mr. Alfred 
Kazin, who rolls a shameless log for the Jews who 
write and undertakes to patronize Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc (a quite understandable attitude on Mr. 
Kazin’s part in view of Mr. Belloc’s oft-stated 
opinion of Jews, but a reflection on the editor who, 
no doubt, wished for an unbiased review). There is 
no need to particularize the fiction reviewers who 
work on the simple plan of telling us the story and 
drawing a usually obvious moral. Not one of these 
but has an axe, literary, political or social, to grind 
and does so lustily. It makes one sigh for the happy 
anonymity of the reviews of the past. 
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ENTIA MULTIPLICANDA 


In the little kingdom 

Of thingdom 

That has no soul, 

A pebble will tinkle and roll 

In a bric-a-brac bowl, 

By the brewing and brothing 

Of silver and steel 

A knick-knack is never not nothing 
And a trinket is real. 

By repulsion, attraction 

Devoid of all immanent action 
The length, breadth and thickness of stuff 
Is existence enough 

In the little kingdom 

Of thingdom. 


In the little kingdom 

Of thingdom 

Where shells become pearls; 

Where diamonds are princes and princesses, 
emeralds earls, 

The well-fueled ruby will flash, 

The coin on the counter will clash, 

There’s a lovely alarm for the ear, 

Were there someone to hear; 

There’s a mineral meaning to find, 

Were there only a mind, 

In the little kingdom 

Of thingdom. 


In the little kingdom 

Of thingdom 

Where hands are all handles, 

The lady was pleased to put shiny white 
sticks under lily-white candles, 

With one of her fingers residing in ringdom, 

A beautiful pledge evermore 

That was bought in a honeymoon store, 

One day, in the little kingdom 


Of thingdom. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


ZOO 


God give us strength to learn and live 
The lesson that these cages give; 

To meditate a little while 

Upon the sunken crocodile 

Who never had ambition 

Beyond the plane of his position. 


God give as gift, to all of us, 

The peace of the rhinoceros 

Who plies his dull and daily duty 
Without the light of faith or beauty, 
And like the bees that bumble 

Has never been much more than humble. 


God grant us grace that we may see 
In this created potpourri— 
In shaggy heads that roar and bray 
And knees that never bend to pray— 
The holy, high romance 
That made us men, not elephants... . 
Mary FaBYAN WINDEATT 
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CARNIVAL 





Ride the carrousel of summer flowers, 

the marigold, the mignonette, the phlox, 
and know June for the gayest country fair. 
Heed not the time, but watch the four-o’clocks. 


Crickets play their tunes, the constant katydid 
repeats her song, the bullfrogs beat their drums. 
Ring the canterbury bells, strike the chime 

of white harebells to say that summer comes. 


Ride the carrousel of summer flowers. 

the hollyhock, the lavender, the rose. 

O, keep the days like pennies in your purse 

and spend them gaily until summer goes. 
Mary-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD 


ANNIHILATION 


As in the Host there can no longer be 
A particle of bread 
When It becomes the living Christ, but He 
Its substance is, instead: 
So too, if Jesus live within us, we 
Must to ourselves be dead. 
CARMEN DE ARANGO 


SONNET TO THE SHADE 
OF BENJAMIN JOWETT 


(Apropos of the fact that the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, 
M.A., master of Balliol, Oxford, said, in 1879: “It is im- 
possible and contrary to human nature that we should 
feel a personal attachment to Christ; but there might 
be a longing for Goodness and Truth.”—cf. The Life and 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett, by Abbott and Campbell, 
London, 1897, vol. II, p. 151.) 

My limey friend, you’re talking through your hat, 

You’re full of crumpets, Bennie, and of wind, 

It takes a stupe like you to talk like that, 

Poor-blooded Anglican who never sinned. 

You rendered Plato! once upon a time, 

“Rendered” is right, you turned him into lard; 

Utilitarian genius, saint of grime, 

Jeremy Bentham’s kinsman, cold and hard. 

What you don’t know would fill a whole Britannica, 

This time you jammed your whiskers? in the pie, 

You and your sapientia mechanica! 

Why even twelfth-rate Christians such as I 

And Hooley (who tends bar) have felt a start— 

A Finger, now and then, upon the heart. 

Davip GorDON 

1Sir Edmund Gosse tells us that the actual work of 
Jowett’s “Plato” was done by a young poet, Swinburne, 
who was studying under Jowett. Jowett himself didn’t 
know enough Greek. 

2 See the portrait by Lady Abercrombie. 














BOOKS 


WITH TIME 
AS THE HERO 


THe Years. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. $2.50 
THE most complete and perhaps the most beautiful ex- 
pression of her singular genius is here given her readers 
by Virginia Woolf. As in her other novels she is here 
concerned, not with the flow of incident or plot, not with 
the full development of several important characters, 
but with mental experiences of a great number of people 
who are linked one with the other in that they are ex- 
posed to similar stimuli. One despairs however of de- 
scribing accurately what Mrs. Woolf's fictional method 
really is, not only because it is in a very real way pe- 
culiar to her own genius, but because it is confessedly 
based upon certain philosophic principles which, how- 
ever clear they might be theoretically, are in practice 
impossible to trace. 

Suffice it to say that The Years concerns the experi- 
ences of the Pargiter family from the 1880's to the pres- 
ent day, and that the unifying thread of the story is 
the effect of time on the multitude of characters who 
enter and leave the book without explanation or com- 
mentary. The reader is not so much conscious of the 
Pargiters passing through time as he is of time passing 
through the Pargiters, their relations and their friends. 
Time is the hero, or at least the central thought of the 
book, so that the impression of the characters is a frag- 
mentary, though at times a vivid one. Disciples of the 
orthodox stream of consciousness technique will find in 
The Years perhaps the most noteworthy example of their 
doctrine. 

But if the logical pattern of the novel is of necessity 
indistinct and hence impossible to relate without injus- 
tice to the book itself, the mood that the book evokes 
may readily be discerned. Time for Mrs. Woolf is one of 
the central realities. All things are in flux and the sense 
of flux increases and intensifies the meaning of sense 
experience, so that ordinary events, such as the falling 
of rain, a sunset in the country, the arrangement of fur- 
niture in a flat, take on a mysterious significance which 
is felt rather than explained. 

Mrs. Woolf is intensely aware of things, and she man- 
ages to convey that awareness to others. If in doing so 
she has perforce failed to emphasize the importance of 
abstract ideas, it may be urged in her defense that she 
has, to a greater degree than anyone else, brought home 
the truth that our common stock of thoughts or impres- 
sions are seldom profound, disciplined or, in the old- 
fashioned sense, rational. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY 


THE WIZARD 
OF THE AIR 


MARCONI: THE MAN AND His Wrrevess. By Orrin E. 

Dunlap, Jr. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
THE wide adoption of mechanical power and of elec- 
trical means of communication have been two factors 
which, perhaps more than any others, have profoundly 
modified our material civilization. Morse and Bell were 
the pioneers in wire communication while Marconi’s 
name is inseparably linked with the beginnings of 
“Wireless.” More recent and more mysterious than the 
telegraph, radio reaches every corner of the earth. Be- 


sides conferring great benefits on astronomy and on 
travel by sea and air it has entered the ordinary home 
bringing instruction and entertainment from near and 
far. Marconi, the Man and His Wireless by the radio 
editor of the New York Times, is a good account of the 
life and work of the great inventor. It is written in popu- 
lar style and does not profess to go deeply into technical 
details. It tells in an interesting way of his family and 
education, his great aim pursued successfully for many 
years and the many tributes paid him during his career. 

Born in Bologna in 1874 of an Italian father and an 
Irish mother, Marconi has been equally at home in Italy, 
in Great Britain and the United States. At an early age 
he began his experiments in transmitting signals with- 
out wires at Bologna, but soon went to England to con- 
tinue them with the encouragement of the Post Office 
Department. In 1899 he first sent messages across the 
English Channel and, proceeding to Newfoundland in 
1901, he was able to detect the Letter S sent from his 
powerful station at Poldhu, England. Progress was rapid 
and it was especially in 1909 that the world was vividly 
impressed by the dramatic role of radio in saving life 
at the sinking of the steamer Republic. The Titanic and 
other sea disasters emphasized its value and brought 
additional fame, as it must have given great satisfaction 
to Marconi. His triumphs perhaps culminated in 1927 
when he had the privilege of handing over to the Holy 
Father the Vatican Station and of introducing him for 
his historic broadcast, which was literally Urbi et Orbi. 

Like other inventors, Marconi made use of the dis- 
coveries of his predecessors, such as Henry, Maxwell, 
Hertz, Branly and others, and he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to them. Taking what they gave him, he ex- 
perimented with patience and enthusiasm and perfected 
a practical system of wireless signaling. His own con- 
tributions of the grounded aerial and the method of 
tuning greatly increased its range and efficiency. A host 
of other workers continued the work and new devices 
like the vacuum tube revolutionized the art. But Mar- 
coni, who happily is still active, remains the pioneer. 

H. M. Brock 


NOT VISION, INTUITION 
BUT A POET’S REALIZATION 


REALIZATION. A PHILOsoPHY oF Poetry. Hugh McCar- 

ron, 8. J. Sheed and Ward. $1.75 
WITH a charming persuasibility, made all the more 
ingratiating by the ease and excellence of his literary 
style, Father McCarron, suggests, animadverts, ques- 
tions, even coaxes his reader (as though having a con- 
ference with him in a rocking chair) into examining the 
possibilities of the author’s word “realization” as the 
right term to apply to poetic experience, and as prefer- 
able to those others of which he says: “Vision is too 
presumptuous, intuition perhaps too vague. Imagination 
is a slippery word, for, sometimes used in the same 
meaning as realization, it is used in the more restricted 
meanings too.” The essay is composed of a series of 
short chapters, sometimes three or four to a page, in 
which the subject is considered from all angles and 
points of view leisurely and tolerantly, in which nothing 
is strictly argued, but much is proposed for acceptance 
by the reader. And, in the case of this reader, very much 
indeed was accepted. 

This is an excellent book. The writer never tries to 
“knock poetry into shape” in order to preserve his 
philosophical categories; rather he approaches it for its 
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own sake, as a real lover of literature, who has largeiy 
become a philosopher in order to safeguard and defend 
his subject. This is not an expert come to make an in- 
ventory; it is a proprietor making up his own accounts, 
having learned to do so in the expert’s way, as in his own. 

Many Catholic writers of late years have tried to bring 
the subject of poetic experience to ground: Maritain as 
a metaphysician, Father Gilby as an epistemologist, 
Abbé Bremond as a student of mysticism, Eric Gill as 
a craftsman. Not even one who has read all these four 
can afford to dispense with Father McCarron, because 
not only have his readings in literature been as careful 
and sympathetic as theirs but he has had practical ex- 
perience of his theories at work in the classroom. 
Though in no sense a handbook for the teaching of 
poetry, Father McCarron gives suggestions through the 
volume as to the correct way in which poetry should 
be taught. 

He says in one place: 

If I should have again the job of helping students 
make inchoate poets out of themselves, I would first 
direct them to achieve a more intimate acquaintance 
with the things about them, growing things, living 
things. To read about the cricket in Fabre and visit 
him in the field, to meet calves and dogs, know the 
difference between wheat and rye. To learn to appre- 
ciate soil, find out where Castor and Pollux are, how 
small boats go, how hills differ from hills, what it 
means to have a city, a home. 

Towards the end of the book there is a plunge into 
theology, at which point the non-Catholic reader will 
probably desert the author. No matter. The passages 
are perfectly integrated with what has been said before 
in the book, and it is high time for us to rescue Art from 
the naturalism and materialism that are rampant in it 
at the present day. It is precisely because Father Mc- 
Carron has seen Poetry as a whole, capable of super- 
natural as well as natural uses, that he is able to write 
about it in all regards so brilliantly. And this indeed he 
has done. LEONARD FEENEY 


WISTFUL WISHES 
FOR AN ANCLICAN LITURGY 


Worsnip. By Evelyn Underhill, Harper and Bros. $3 
THERE is much to praise in this latest contribution of 
Evelyn Underhill to spiritual literature. It carries along 
the tradition of her other writing with its broad and 
sympathetic appreciations, its high spiritual tone and 
its many passages of inspiring beauty. Although the 
author disclaims any intention of producing a scientific 
treatise on Christian liturgy, she gives ample evidence 
throughout of wide reading and careful scholarship. 

Worship is presented under the auspices of the Library 
of Constructive Theology. The purpose of this series of 
spiritual writings is to reassert, in the light of present- 
day knowledge, the fundamental affirmations of Chris- 
tianity with particular stress on religious consciousness 
and experience amcag all types of Christians as the 
valid basis of such a reconstruction. This method of 
approach is carried through especially in the second part 
of Miss Underhill’s book where the trends in worship 
in the various Christian bodies are studied, at some 
length, both historically and critically. 

While the author studiously avoids any spirit of con- 
troversy, yet in the manner of her presentation there is 
the underlying doctrinal assumption that the progressive 
stream of Christian life is to be found in equally authen- 
tic, if not in equally balanced and complete, forms in 
every group of Christian believers no matter how dif- 
ferent their dogmatic preconceptions. The distinctive 
programs of religious worship of divergent Christian 
churches are merely different chapels in one grand 
cathedral of the spirit. In other words there is no 
Divinely given pattern to which all the followers of 
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Christ are bound to conform if they wish to make their 
prayer truly acceptable to the Almighty. The affirma- 
tion behind this concession may please by its apparent 
breadth and generosity, but, if it is true, it is difficult to 
see how we can claim any preeminence for Christian 
over non-Christian or even pagan forms of divine cult. 

The treatment of Roman Catholic traditions in wor- 
ship is distinctly sympathetic and appreciative. Only here 
and there does one feel that exceptions must be taken. 
For example, Miss Underhill apparently has missed the 
true significance of the low or private Mass in the mind 
of the Roman Catholic. The Missa privata is not merely 
an instrument of personal devotion but is emphatically 
a corporate action of adoration towards God with fruits 
that are considered to be as wide as the Church itself 
even though it be “offered up” for a determined indi- 
vidual intention. 

The most interesting phase of the book is its insistence 
on the sacrificial element in Christian worship as its 
highest and most necessary expression. But reading this 
we wonder how many of the representative members 
of the clergy of her own Anglican communion will 
respond to her efforts to make of them “Mass” priests. 

Miss Underhill finds the hope for the most complete 
development of Christian worship within the Anglican 
Church. But in this chapter the author is evidently under 
considerable stress and seems to be conscious that she 
is inspired by wistful wishes rather than by a vision 
of actuality. F. E. KEENAN 


MEMOIRS OF 
GREAT ITALIAN SURGEON 


Lire AND Dgatu. By Andrea Majocchi. Knight Pub- 

lications. $2.75 
THIS is the record of a great and good man. But cast in 
the form of an autobiography, it includes the most per- 
sonal and even trivial anecdotes, which none but an 
Italian would ever have made public. It seems almost 
impossible to identify the fame of Italy’s foremost sur- 
geon with the eulogy of his own surgical achievements. 
The jacket announces that D’Annunzio once said of him: 
“His scalpel is miracle-working.” He is the son of a 
physician who died a martyr’s death, as the result of an 
infection caught while performing an autopsy. This fact 
caused young Majocchi to determine to follow his fath- 
er’s profession, and by his astounding courage and a 
display of remarkable perseverance in the face of tre- 
mendous odds, he finally pushed his way to the post of 
Head Surgeon in the Ospedale Maggiore in Milan. 

With the outbreak of the World War, he went to the 
Front, where he assures the reader that he performed 
as many as twenty delicate cranial and spinal opera- 
tions a day. But all his enthusiasm is not for himself 
alone. Of his professor of surgery in his fourth year at 
medical school, he writes: “The silence was especially 
imposing when, on the stroke of the hour sounded by the 
school clock, the doors of the operating theatre were 
flung wide, and professor Bottini entered with all his 
suite. An emperor could not have advanced with more 
majesty; there was in his carriage something of the 
wrestler as well as of the teacher.” 

The details of operation in the book are rather too 
graphic for the ordinary lay reader, and some of the 
obstetrical accounts may well frighten prospective fath- 
ers as well as mothers. There are interesting references 
to meetings with our present Pope when the latter was 
librarian at Milan, and later its Archbishop. The author 
is outspoken in his admiration for Mussolini, and the 
part he played in rescuing Italy from its post-war state 
of wreckage. The account of wonderful occurrences wit- 
nessed at Lourdes is quite scientific, and without any 
exaggeration, either in favor or against the miraculous 
nature of the cures. If one is medically inclined, this book 
will hold his interest as the report of a fascinating 
career. FRANCIS DorE 

















THEATRE 


THIS is the time of year when we go in for stage remi- 
niscences. We look back over the theatrical season, de- 
cide what we liked and what we did not like, tell our- 
selves and our friends than on the whole the season was 
a fine one, and then settle down to a contented inspection 
of high-lights. The first thing to do, of course, is to 
decide on the ten best plays of the season. Every one is 
doing that now, and one reviewer's guess is as good as 
another’s. 

It is rather late in the day to nominate William 
Shakespeare for the Pulitzer prize. Nevertheless, my list 
of the ten best plays, judged from the standpoint of 
thrilling entertainment for play-goers, begins with Mau- 
rice Evans in King Richard II. Next, and without an 
instant’s hesitation, I put Katharine Cornell’s revival of 
Shaw’s Candida. Those are the two plays and perform- 
ances I most enjoyed this season, and I do not care who 
knows it. But that is the end of my quick-trigger mental 
work. One puts down 

1. King Richard II with Maurice Evans. 

2. Candida with Katharine Cornell. 

Then one chews one’s pencil and reflects. But not for 
long. Here comes the next order, imperatively knocking 
at the door of memory to be admitted at once. 

3. The Eternal Road. No hesitation about that, nor 
about the next one. 

4. High Tor—Maxwell Anderson. 

After that there is a genuine stop. Three or four plays 
are pressing forward reminding me of how much I liked 
them and how highly I praised them. The most insistent 
one seems to be— 

5. Tovarich with Marta Abba and John Halliday. 

So far so good. And the next comes almost without 
effort, too, thrusting its Pulitzer prize at me with a 
derisive grin. For was it not I who said that while it 
was highly diverting and admirably done in every way, 
it lacked inspiration? It did, and I say it again. But 
just the same I write down without inner protest. 

6. You Can’t Take It With You. 

By now there is almost a rude scramble for the sev- 
enth place. Shall I give it to—but wait, how about—? 
It is high time to set one’s jaw and write down without 
fear or favor exactly what one thinks. So here goes: 

7. Excursion. 

Fine! The mere writing of the words swings me on 
board the S.S. Happiness and carries me off in that 
spectral fog to an enchanted island. Excursion it shall 
be. But as to the eighth, that calls for some thinking. 
Half a dozen nice plays are clamoring for that place, 
each with some quality which gives it, for the moment, 
an impressive claim. However, rather slowly and doubt- 
fully, and without any real conviction that I will not 
change it later, I write down: 

8. Having Wonderful Time—Arthur Kober. 

From now on the strain is really great. I liked very 
much several plays that did not linger with us at all. 
I liked Henri Benstein’s Promise; I liked the Richard 
Wagner play Prelude to Exile, and the Edgar Allen Poe 
play Plumes in the Dust, and Noel Coward’s plays, and 
the play about the Alaskan experience, Two Hundred 
Were Chosen; and I liked Night Must Fall, and Storm 
Over Patsy, and Stage Door. I greatly liked some parts 
of Johnny Johnson, and The Masque of Kings, with old 
Franz Josef ambling about in it looking and acting 
exactly as I had so often seen him look and act in the 
streets of Vienna. Yes, on second thoughts, it shall be 

9. The Masque of Kings. 

But how about number 10? Which of the many that are 
left should have that place? Really concentrated thought 
now, and then a decision with which few of my con- 
freres will agree. 

10. The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse. 


The next thing, of course, is to fiercely defend one’s 
choice of all ten plays. There will not be much, if any, 
difference of opinion about King Richard I]. Here we had 
in a supreme degree that ideal combination of good 
drama and good acting which justifies the throwing up 
of hats. True, the public has been cold toward King Rich- 
ard II for many years. That was not because it was 
written in one of Shakespeare’s less inspired intervals. 
It was because we simply did not know, until Maurice 
Evans showed us, what was in that neglected play. 
As to Candida, ever since it was written we have been 
shown many things that were in it and also quite a 
number of things that were not in it, and which must 
have surprised Mr. Shaw very much when the critics 
pointed them out. What I claim for Miss Cornell is that 
she has not only shown us all that is in it, but, like 
Evans, she has made so clear the hidden things that were 
there all the time that we are rather dazed by our own 
blindness. And she has done this by putting herself in- 
side the skin of Candida, as, to my notion, no other 
actress has done it. ; 

So there should be little fault found with the first two 
candidates on the list, or with the third. Nothing more 
superb than the spectacle of The Eternal Road has been 
offered us in years, and as a spiritual uplift it has had 
few rivals. Neither will there be much criticism of High 
Tor for fourth place. Are not the Dramatic Critics of 
New York back of it with their official choice of it as 
the best play of the year? Here again, too, we have the 
combination of a beautiful play and perfect acting. In- 
cidentally, young Burgess Meredith, the hero of that 
production is the youngest male star on our stage. Be- 
ginning last year with Maxwell Anderson’s former play, 
Winterset, he has mounted steadily in public favor until 
now he is recognized as the brilliant new star in the 
dramatic heavens. 

Very few theatre-goers who have seen Tovarich will 
object to its prominent place on my list. As a play, it 
is not equal to the others, but it is acted with a bril- 
liancy that swept Marta Abba into a star position close 
to that of young Meredith. She is Italian by birth and 
education, but she is all Russian in this play and her 
comedy is the rare type that hovers between tears and 
laughter. No intelligent spectator could fail to enjoy 
Tovarich and that, in the final analysis, is the real test 
of a play. For the rest, the little weaknesses of the play 
itself were so cleverly covered up by the two leading 
players that there are those who did not even suspect 
their existence. I am not among this happy band. Those 
millions of Russian rubles and their final disposition dis- 
turbed me very much. Even the scene in which the 
Soviet representative succeeds in getting the rubles, 
however, was so beautifully acted that I am still able 
to think of it without rancor. 

You Can’t Take It With You is simply pure humor, 
and a tonic to the heavy-hearted. As such, and as also 
admirably written, acted and produced, it deserves its 
rich rewards. Just the same, I did long for some intima- 
tion in it that living is not solely an individual experi- 
ence, and that individuals must consider other indivduals 
singly and collectively. The rank of other plays on the 
list is a matter of opinion. But take them all in all they 
are good work, and the play that ends the list is one of 
the best written and best acted melodramas of recent 
years. 

In short, we have had so many good plays that it is 
hard to select the ten best among them. On the other 
hand, we have had an almost appalling number of fail- 
ures. In no previous season, I think, have so many plays 
died so quickly. We'll take up some of the reasons for 
these numerous and speedy deaths in the next dramatic 
article. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


PARNELL. This screen version of an affair which divided 
the Irish people into Parnellites and anti-Parnellites and 
effectively delayed the granting of Home Rule to Ireland 
is sadly lacking the electric excitement and intensity 
inherent in the bare historical account. It is a careful, 
almost labored production which never catches the 
tempo of real life. Director John Stahl nursed the de- 
velopment of the plot to a cumulative flatness which is 
added to by the prosy playing of the principals. The 
stage play has been enlarged upon and includes details 
only alluded to by Miss Schauffler but in the main it is 
still the story of Parnell’s romance with Mrs. Katie 
O’Shea and the rift caused in the Irish party by the 
divorce scandal which Captain O’Shea precipitates after 
he has been refused a political post. The wily Gladstone 
is quick to take advantage of the disapproval voiced by 
Parnell’s followers and turns it to the defeat of the 
Home Rule cause. As was to be expected, the film is 
sympathetic to the ruinous marriage and is little con- 
cerned to discuss the significance e° the protest. The 
cast, which seems to have been selec 1 with an eye to 
the box office rather than to the scrip, includes Clark 
Gable, Myrna Loy, Billie Burke and others. Mr. Gable 
has neither the vitality nor the mutton-chop whiskers of 
Parnell. The nature of the film, as is to be expected, 
suggests its suitability rather for an adult audience. 
(MGM) 


MEET THE MISSUS. Prize contests come in for their 
share of amiable satire in this newest comedy effort by 
Helen Broderick and Victor Moore. When either of the 
stars is holding forth, there is no reason to complain 
of the amusement content of the film, but there are oc- 
casional lapses which rob a really hilarious idea of its 
deserved effect. Moore is a small town barber whose 
duties include light housekeeping whenever his competi- 
tive wife scents a chance to win something for nothing. 
His troubles begin in earnest when she is selected as an 
ideal housewife to represent her section in a nationwide 
contest. But, at Atlantic City, Victor meets more dis- 
gruntled husbands and together they stage a counter- 
demonstration which cures the wives of their particular 
mania. Anne Shirley and Alan Bruce are also cast in this 
picture which guarantees adequate entertainment for the 
family. (RKO) 


FLY AWAY BABY. An uneven production which mixes 
its comedy and mystery in haphazard fashion, this film 
details the round-the-world jaunt of a girl reporter on 
the trail of a murderer. Ostensibly arranged as a pub- 
licity stunt, the trip develops into a pursuit, with a 
wealthy playboy suspected of a jewel robbery and 
murder. The reporter manages to keep a step ahead of 
her policeman fiance and eventually solves the case. 
Glenda Farrell and Barton McLane carry the brunt of 
the work with Hugh O’Connell supplying his singular 
brand of amusement. There is not much room for en- 
thusiasm in this case, and the picture is suggested 
as adult entertainment of exceedingly lukewarm appeal. 


(Warner) 


THE GO-GETTER. Peter B. Kyne’s salty character of 
Cappy Ricks is introduced to the screen in a lively and 
entertaining picture about the lumber business. Charles 
Winninger makes a rotund and engaging Cappy who 
gives a young survivor of an air disaster a chance to 
sell lumber, and discovers his talent extends also in the 
direction of romance. George Brent and Anita Louise 
manage the sentimental element in the film with ease 
and charm. Although this is no super-special, it is guaran- 
teed wholesome and even exciting entertainment for the 
family. (Warner) Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


A 

INSTANCES of poor marksmanship dotted the news. 
..- In a New York shooting gallery, a young lady aimed 
at the target and hit a young man standing nearby... . 
An interesting illustration of how practice makes perfect 
was seen. A Midwest woman shot a man in 1931. He 
recovered. She shot him again in 1934. Once more he 
recovered. Her marksmanship was improving all the 
time, however. She shot him again this year. He did 
not recover. ... A heartrending scene brought tears to 
many eyes in Tokyo. During Buddhist funeral cere- 
monies, thousands of Japanese children wept bitterly as 
12,000 dead dolls were lowered into graves. The dolls 
had been pronounced incurable at the Children’s Doll 
Hospital. . .. Rumblings among submerged classes con- 
tinued. The English National Spinsters Association met 
in London, demanded spinster pensions. . . . An effective 
cure for stuttering was revealed. An elderly Missouri 
farmer, while standing under a tree, was stunned by a 
small bolt of lightning. When he came to, he no longer 
stuttered. The possibility of completely eliminating stut- 
tering from social life by having stutterers stand under 
trees during electric storms was studied. . . . The in- 
stability of all things human was emphasized, when the 
longest mustache in English history vanished with the 
death of eighty-five-year-old Lord Wyfold. The mustache, 
which reached down to the lapels of his coat, had be- 
come a sort of national institution. . . . The distress 
brought to innocent people by strikes was glimpsed. In 
a New Jersey town, pie drivers struck and the whole 
community had to go without pie. . . . Novel methods 
of making money were discovered. A California WPA 
worker bought a second-hand pair of pants for fifty 
cents. From a pocket he pulled a five-dollar bill dated 
1866, one of two such bills in existence. He sold it for 
$1,000, bought a new pair of pants. . . . New ideas on the 
housing problem came from an _ eighty-four-year-old 
white man in North Carolina. He just moved into a new, 
roomy cave, his third in fifty years. Winds do not blow 
caves over, he says. They are warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer, no rent nor landlord to cause the tenant 
concern. 


An increase in cruelty to human beings; a decrease in 
cruelty to animals ran parallel. While the Reds in Bilbao 
were tearing little children from their homes, shipping 
them to far-off lands for pure propaganda purposes, 
solicitous agents in New York were touring the city to 
see that no cats or dogs were torn from their homes. 
. . . As President Cardenas of Mexico was announcing 
he would place all Bilbao children sent to Mexico in the 
perilous atheistic schools, a squad of New York police 
were rushing to the rescue of a cat from a perilous 
building ledge. . . . The report that hundreds of kittens 
had been thrown into ashcans in New York provoked 
widespread indignation; the news that millions of un- 
born babies are murdered annually in the United States 
provoked no indignation at all. . . . The announcement 
that kind ladies are giving too much sugar to diabetic 
horses aroused commiseration for the oversugared 
steeds; the announcement that thousands of priests and 
nuns have been killed by the Spanish Leftists caused 
much indifferent shrugging of shoulders from the same 
humanitarians. 


A letter from an American tourist mailed at Gibraltar 
tells an interesting story. The writer met there a Cath- 
olic Spanish refugee from Barcelona. The refugee said 
he had been stripped of all his possessions; he had 
barely escaped with his life. He revealed that in Red 
territory the Faithful have permission to communicate 
themselves and that he had carried for months a pyx 
containing the Sacred Species. THE PARADER 








